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For Stamina to do the: 


days work REO SPEED WAGON 
equips with 


U.S.ROYAL CORD HEAVY SERVICE 




















U.S.ROYAL 
CORDS 
are standard 


SIXTEEN Fine 
American Pas- 
senger CARS 


PLENTY or RUBBER 


takes stamina and plenty of it im the truck and in the tires for depend- 
Fo ee 

The Royal Cord Heavy Service Tire is built 
under severe conditions. It gives longer service because of its Web Cord 
Construction, its rugged tread, its reinforced side walls and a new special 
rubber compound called “Usconite.” 

“Usconite” offsets the effect of internal and external heat so destructive 
to other heavy pneumatic tires. It prevents tread separation. 

No matter what make of high-speed truck you drive, your tires should 
be Royal Cord Heavy Service. Specify Reyals. Always replace with Royals. 






The Ideal Pneumatic Tire for the 


Farm Truck 


for extra demand 


United States Rubber Company 
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U. S. ROYAL CORDS 


US.ROYAL CORDS 


‘~> HEAVY SERVICE — 
No better tires made today 
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THOROUGHBRED. WORTH 


& KEITH HATS 


handsome new Spring in 
OUGHBRED, WorTH and Hats. 
E model reflects the skill of ex- 
Nete the fine, firm, 
finish of the It is made 
from long efar, and 
will not break; can be 
sure that hat will its shape, 
and give long wear. 
Made by 


HARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 


SAINT LOUIS 


Kerra Brorners & Co. 


GHICAGO 





stops chicks 
da wire 





For White Diarrhea 


Death loss stopped in pped in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 
Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 


drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. 

E. Franks, Ram Tex., writes: “I was 
losing W to 15 tcl a day before the 
Avicol came. I haven’t lost one since.” 

Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in 
chicks. Entirely by eer ag from anything yan 
ever tried. a back if not satisfied. Send 
50c for liberal (or $1 for —_ econ- 
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| _ISEE BY THE ADS | 


ype editor got all het up. He seen 
the piece I wrote in the paper last 
week about what I had saw in the ads 
aml what I nats saw in his pieces. He 
was so hot he wrote 
me a scorcher. [I'll 
shew yow his letter: 


“Dear Sir: I have 
just seen your letter 
in the paper. Why 
don’t you try read- 
ing the paper and 
let the ads alone? 
Maybe you could 
Jearn something sure 
enough. We have 
got the biggest edi- 
torial staff of any 
paper of the country. We have three 
times as many full-time editors as most 
farm papers. Why do you suppose we 
go to this unusual editorial expense if. it 
isn’t to make our reading matter as good 
or better than the advertisements? Why 
don’t you try reading what we write and 
make mention of some of the finer things 
in the paper?” Then he went on a lot 
more like you know editors always does. 

Well I reckon if I aims to keep my 
place in this paper I’ll have to do like 
the editor says. So I'll try to pick out 
a few of the most interestin’ pieces in it. 
I'll let. you know which I think is -best 
by mentioning the best first and so on. 

I see by a@ piece in this paper where 
one of its best writers got a callin’ down 
from the editor because he wrote too 
much about what he seen in the ads and 
made some slightin’ remarks about what 
he had not seen im the editor’s pieces. I 
don’t want to hurt nobody’s feelin’s but 
I think the editor was all wrong. 

I see by @ piece im this paper where one 
of its best contributors by the name of 
Hambone is still worryin’ about that 
nickle he accidently dropped in the hat at 
church three weeks ago. 

I see by @ piece im this paper where 
two boys has started bummin’ their way 
on a trip around the world. I'd want a 
lot more than a banjer and a gasoline 
can if I was startin’ on a trip like that. 
But at my age I won’t never get to take 
no such a trip so I reckon I'll just read 
the pieces about these boys every week 
and try to imagine like I was with them. 

That's about all I see this time. I 
hope there'll be more next week. So I'll 
look and see what I can find im the ads. 

All my life, it seems I been hearin’ 
about 5- and 10-cent stores, but it looks 
like they’s a fellow got ’em beat now 
*cause I see by the ads in this paper they 
got penny stores now and purty nigh a 
thousand of them. Well, I reckon that 
fellow’s started somethin’ sure ‘hough. [ 
see by the picture it’s the biggest store 
in town. 

I see by the ads in this paper some- 
thin’ about clippin’ the long hair off of 
horses. What's it good for? I know 
folks shear sheep because sometimes 
they can get somethin’ for the wool 
or else have it made into overcoats and 
comforts and things. But whoever heard 
of shearin’ a horse? And what do you 
do with the stuff when you get it? We 
already got a mattress. Just a minute—I 
hadn’t read all that ad. It says you shear 
horses so they can be slicker and feel 
pearter and do more work and not for 
the hair you get off of ’em. 


T see by the purty ads im this paper 
one of the slickest tricks I ever seen. It’s 
a thing to do the milkin’. And I see by 
the picture it milks all four tits at one 
time. I don’t know how it works but I 
reckon it must sort of suck like a calf 
and that fools the old cows and she lets 
the milk down. But for the life of me I 
can’t see how they get the thing to do the 
hunchin’ like a calf does. Do you? 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 











BILL CASPER 





omy size) to -Dugger Co., 930 Postal 
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d Orchard | 


This Year Round Spray Calendar May Well Be Clipped Out and Saved 
Seven Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 


much injury to cabbage, collards, turnips, and 
other garden vegetables, may be found now under 
trash and other hiding places about the garden. 
for them in early spring and destroy, because where 
one is killed now it will mean the checking of 100 or 


"Tm old thick Harlequin cabbage bug that does so 


more next summer. 


2. Do not bed any sweet potatoes that show the 
Slips grown from seed that is 
affected with rot may be expected to produce diseased 
potatoes that will rot in storage next winter. 
possible, use as bedding stock, seed that was grown 


slightest sign of rot. 


from vines, as these are less likely to be 
attacked by rot than those from slips. 


3. Give peach trees from 1 to 1% pounds 
complete fertilizer for each year of their 
age. Apply it just before or about the time 
the blooms appear. Use an 8-4-8 on a 
sandy soil; 8-4-6 on a sandy soil with 
clay subsoil; and an 8-4-4 on a heavy 
clay soil. “Apply in a circle about the 
trees out under the spread of the branch- 
es and a few feet beyond. If the ground 
on which the peach trees are growing is 
poor, or if the trees have not made sat- 
isfactory growth during the past year, 
add one to four or five pounds of nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or other 
form of readily available nitrogen, de- 
pending on the size and condition of the 
tree, to the amount of complete fertil- 
izer recommended. 

4. Cultivation of the orchard should 
start by the time the blooms begin to 
appear. Let the first cultivation be 
given by a shallow, broadcast turning of 
the soil. It is essential that the ground 
be not broken deeply, as this would re- 
sult in breaking off many of the feed 
roots. Apply fertilizer just ahead of the 
cultivation so that it may be incorporated 
in the surface of the soil. If there is 
very much in the way of grass, weeds, 
and other organic matter in the orchard, 
better run over with a disk harrow a 
time or two before plowing. After this 
broadcast application, later cultivations 
should be given with a harrow just deep 
enough to stir the soil. 


5. When turnips or other garden 
greens are attacked by plant lice, get 
after them quickly. Don’t wait until the 
plants are shingled with them, so to 
speak. The very first sign of lice should 
be a signal to go after them. Use nico- 
tine sulphate, either in the liquid or dust 
form. Nicotine sulphate may be secured 
from drug stores, seed houses, or spray 
material houses. Use a teaspoonful of 
it to a gallon of water that has had 
enough soap dissolved in it to make a 
thick soapsuds. Spray this on the tur- 
nips or other vegetables, using an in- 
verted nozzle that will enable one to get 
the spray directly on these pests on the 
underside of the leaves. If the nicotine 
dust is uSed, use a dust gyn such as is 
used for dusting for boll weevil. A com- 
pressed air sprayer that can be bought 
for $5 to $8 is satisfactery for applying 
the spray solution on a small scale in 
the home garden or small truck patch. 
Be sure to get an inverted or upturned 
nozzle that makes it possible to spray on 
the underside of the leaves. A_ short 
extension rod will also be needed. 


> 


Wherever 


Watch 


6. The home garden is not what it should be unless 
it has a big variety of vegetables. 
roasting ears, and tomatoes are naturally the standbys. 
The home garden with only these and a few others of 
the more common vegetables in it is not what it should 
be. Let’s put in some of the more uncommon ones this 
year such as Brussels sprouts, carrots, Swiss chard, 


kale, parsnips, salsify, and eggplants. 


7. Don’t overlook New Zealand spinach. The regu- 
lar varieties do not thrive during our hot, dry summers. 
The New Zealand, however, 
does well even in the hottest of our summers. Whether 
one wants summer greens for home use, curb market, 


It-is a cool weather p 


lant. 


Beans, cabbage, 


retail market, 


or roadside market, the New Zealand 
spinach is a dandy. Let's plant some of the seed this 
spring. Put it in about the time one ordinarily plants 
the general run of garden vegetables. 
ground that is well prepared and in rows three feet wide 
and in hills two feet apart, four to five seed in a hill. It 

is best to soak the seed for 24 hours in water before 

planting, as this will hasten germination. 
very deep—say an inch to an inch and a quarter. 


Put it on rich 


Do not cover 


Pinch off the tender tips of the plants and several 
branches will develop at each joint where it was pinch- 
ed back. Only a short row of say a dozen and a half 
or two dozen plants will be needed. 
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SPRAY CALENDAR FOR FRUITS 





HIS spray calendar tells just when to spray the various 
kinds of fruit, with what and for what. 
paste on a piece of cardboard for future reference. 


Clip out 


Addi- 


and 


tional copies may be had from The Progressive Farmer by 
any subscriber who will send a 2-cent stamp. Let’s carry out 
this spray schedule this year, and have some first-class fruit, 














APPLE, PEAR, AND QUINCE 

wires ist Spraying 2nd Spraying 3rd Spraying 4th Spraying Sth Spraying 6th Spraying 7th Spraying 
TO During winter,|Just before the|Just as the last of/Two or three/Three weeks after\Two to three|/Four weeks be- 

SPRAY preferably be-| blossoms open or| the blooms fall. | weeks after blos-| fourth spraying.) weeks after fifth) fore each variety 

tween Dec. 1 and| when bud tips soms fall. spraying. ripens. 
Feb. 1. begin to show 
pink. 

| | . . . 

San Jose and oth-|Curculio, caterpil-|Curculio, codlingi\Codling moth,Codling moth,|;Codling moth,|Codling moth and 
TO er scale insects. | lar, scab, and| moth, caterpillar,| leaf-roller, scab,| blotch, bitter) bitter and black! bitter rot. 
CONTROL other diseases. leaf-roller, scab,| blotch, and other; and black rot. rot. 

and other dis-|, diseases. 

eases. 

SPRAY j|Lubricating oil e-|1 to 1% pounds|1 to 1% pounds/l to 1% pounds|1 to 1% pounds|1 to 1% pounds|1 to 1% pounds 
TO mulsion, 3 per} powdered arsen-| powdered arsen-| powdered arsen-| powdered arsen-| powdered arsen-| powdered arsen- 
USE cent, or concen-| ate of lead, 13%4/ ate of- lead, 1%} ate of lead to 50} ate of lead to 50| ate of lead to 50 ate of lead to St 

trated lime - sul-| gallons concen-| gallons concen- allons 3-4-50 allons 3-4-50| gallons 4-4-50) gallons 4-4-SU 
phur solution, 6| trated lime-sul-| trated lime -sul-| Bordeaux mix-| Bordeaux mix-| Bordeaux mix-| Bordeaux mix- 
gallons to enough; phur, % pint nic-| phur to water} ture. ture. ture. ture. 

water to make} otine sulphate if| enough to make 

50 gallons of the| aphis is. present,| 50 gallons of the 

whole. to enough water! whole. 





lons 
whole. 





z 


to make 50 gal- 


of the 




















Summer varieties of apples usually need only the first three of the above sprayings. 


If aphis is present give delayed dormant spray of 


oil emulsion or concentrated lime-sulphur solution and nicotine sulphate (% pint to 50 gallons) just as first green leaf tips appear. 





PEACHES, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES 





Ist Spraying 


2nd Spraying 


3rd Spraying 


4th Spraying 


Sth Spraying 





Dormant spray, 


during: 


When % of flowers have|When the peach 


shows 





Four weeks after flowers|Three to 4 weeks before 



































WHEN winter, preferably be-| fallen. or when “shucks” have| have fallen or about 2} the variety is due te 
TO tween December 1 and fallen from around; weeks after third ap-| ripen. 
SPRAY February 1.. young peach or usually} plication. 
about 10 days after 
flowers have fallen. 
San Jose scale and other/Curculio or fruit worm.|Curculio, scab and brown)|Curculio, scab and brown|Curculio, scab and brown 
TO scale insects, peach leaf rot. rot. 
CONTROL curl, | 
Lubricating oil emulsion,|1 pound powdered arsen-|Dry - mix sulphur - lime, Dry - mix sulphur - lime;|Dry - mix sulphur - lime; 
er cent, plus 1 ate of lead, 3 pounds| 8-8-50; self-boiled lime-| self - boiled lime-~ sul-| self - boiled lime - sul- 
SPRAY gallons Bordeaux mix-| lump lime, and 50 gal-| sulphur, 8-8-50; or some phur; or some of the} phur; or some of the 
TO ture. Or concentrated! lome water. of the commercial! commercial sprays to| commercial sprays “to 
USE, lime-sulphur solution, sprays to control rot,, control rot, and 8} control rot, plus 1 
6 gallons to enough plus 1 pound powdered ounces kayso to 50 gal-| pound powdered arsen- 
water to make 50 gal- arsenate of lead and 8] lons of the spray. Ar-| ate of lead and 8 ounces 
lons of the whole. ounces kayso to 50 gal-| senate of lead not usu-| kayso to 50 gallons of 
° lons of the spray. ally used in this spray,| the spray, : 
but many use it as a 
___|_ precaution. 
DUSTING PEACHES, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES 
Dormant Spray ist Dusting 2nd Dusting 3rd Dusting 4th Dusting 
WHEN During winter, prefera-/When 4% of the flowers;When the peach shows|Four weeks after flowers|Four weeks before the 
TO bly between December; have fallen. or when “shucks” are| have fallen or about 2} variety is due to ripen. 
DUST 1 and February 1. falling from around, weeks after second ap- 
young peach, or usual-| plication. 
ly about 10 days after 
flowers have fallen. 
TO San Jose and other scale|Curculio or fruit worm./Curculio, scab and brown|Curculio, scab and brown/Curculio, scab and brown 
CONTROL insects, peach leaf curl. rot. rot t. ‘ 
Santi : : 1 pound powdered arsen-|1 pound powdered arsen-|1 pound powdered arsen-|1 pound powdered arsen- 
me mr p< Boe ier: ate of lead and 19) ate of lead, 3 pounds} ate of lead, 3 pounds) ate of lead, 3 pounds 
DUST lons Bordeaux mixture) Pounds powdered lime.| powdered lime, and 16) powdered lime, and 16) powdered lime, and 16 
TO 4-4-50, or concentrated pounds fine sulphur. pounds fine sulphur. pounds fine sulphur. 
USE lime-sulphur , solution, 


gallons to enough 
water to make 50 gal- 








lons of the whole. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 








New Processes Insure Cheaper Nitrogen 


and elsewhere regarding Muscle Shoals and the 
new discoveries for nitro-fixation have an inter- 
est for every farmer who spends a dollar for fertilizer. 


As The Progressive Farmer has previously indicated, 
these discoveries not only affect the proper disposition 
of Muscle Shoals, but will have a marked effect on the 
way Southern farmers fertilize their crops in future 
years. 

Heretofore, our ready-mixed fertilizers have con- 
tained two to four times as much phosphoric acid as ni- 
trogen, and equally as much potash as nitrogen, 8-2-2, 
10-3-3, and 12-4-4 having been standard formulas. 
From this commonly accepted ratio of plant foods one 
would naturally suppose that phosphoric acid is the 
most important plant food of the three, and that potash 
is equally as essential to increased crop yields as nitro- 
gen. That is not true. Nitrogen is our most impor- 
tant plant food because it is the plant food that in most 
cases gives the greatest increase in yield. The ordinary 
ready-mixed fertilizer, therefore, has not had its plant 
foods balanced or proportioned in such a way as to give 
maximum results. 

The overemphasis on superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) has been rather natural under the circumstances. 
First, the fertilizer manufacturer really produces only 
one of the materials that goes into his mixed goods. 
That is phosphoric acid, which is in the form of super- 
phosphate. The nitrogen and potash he must obtain 
elsewhere. Potash comes from Germany and France. 
Nitrogen we get in the form of nitrate of soda from 
Chile, or sulphate of ammonia from the coke ovens of 
this country, or as tankage and other by-products of 
packing houses. Having to purchase their nitrogen and 
potash, American fertilizer manufacturers naturally 
went rather light on these materials and used large 
quantities of their own homemade phosphoric acid. It 
is only human that they were inclined to do this. 


Rees discussions in the United States Senate 


But there is another reason why the ordinary mixed 
fertilizer contains too much phosphoric acid and not 
enough nitrogen for best yields. Nitrogen is the most 
expensive plant food. It costs three to four times as 
much per pound as. either phosphoric acid or potash. 
When a fertilizer mixture contains the nitrogen that it 
should carry for best results, the cost per ton or per 
sack is considerably more than in the case of mixtures 
low in nitrogen. Since many of our farmers used to 
buy fertilizer by the sack instead of by amalysis, the 
mixture that sold best was the one that cost least per 


sack. Of course, in recent years farmers have tended’ 


to buy higher grade fertilizers, but even these high- 
grade mixtures usually have an improper balance as 
regards the three plant foods. In spite of the fact thag 
nitrogen has been as expensive as it has been in the 
past, we could have obtained better returns per dollar 
spent on fertilizers if we had used considerably more 
nitrogen and less phosphoric acid. 


ghd all the foregoing discussion leads up to the 
change that is taking place in the nitrogen situation. 
Every indication points to cheaper nitrogen and. this 
means that more nitrogen will be used in our fertilizer 
mixtures from now on. . When considerably more ni- 
trogen is used, crop yields will show a marked increase 
and cost of production will be reduced. 

A brief review of the whole situation would bring out 
these facts. For years most of our commercial nitrogen 
came to us from Chile, some 4,500 miles away, as nitrate 
of soda. It cost considerable money to dig the caliche, 
as the raw nitrate material is called, out of the ground, 
refine it, pay the Chilean government a heavy export 
tax, and then transport the refined product, nitrate of 
soda, to America. By the time the nitrate of soda 
reached us it was a rather expensive product, and the 
nitrogen it contained cost so. much that farmers would 
not use enough of it to get the best yields. Later on, 
sulphate of ammonia, another nitrogen fertilizer, was 
obtained as a by-product of coke-ovens, but without 
materially lowering nitrogen costs. 

In more recent years, however, commercial nitrogen 
has been obtained from still another source. We have 
known for years that the air is full of nitrogen. The 
problem has been how to fix it (or catch and hold it) 
so that it might be used as a fertilizer. We have 
known that the, legumes gather this air-nitrogen, but 
they put it in the\soil right where they grow. It cannot 
he used to feed dther crops on other fields. Hence it 
has been up to mati to find a way to take nitrogen from 
the air and so cothbine it with other elements as to 
put it in sacks as commercial fertilizer. Having known 
for the last 150 years that a bolt of lightning changes 


ose * 


air-nitrogen into a form that permits it to be used by 
plants, after it is brought to the earth in rain or snow, 
scientists conceived the idea of applying electricity to 
the air to produce ammonia. This ammonia which con- 
tains the nitrogen obtained from the air is then com- 
bined with other materials in order that its nitrogen 
may be sacked up and used as a fertilizer. 


6 ba E first successful effort to work out this process 
was made at Niagara Falls. However, it was soon 
found that this method of fixing air nitrogen requires 
such a tremendous amount of electrical power that 
only those countries with large supplies of cheap power 
could afford to use the process. Hence, Norway has 
been the only country that has ever made a commercial 
success of the process. 


Later on, in 1906 to be exact, the cyanamid process, 
another method of fixing air nitrogen, was worked out, 
and by 1918 there were thirty-six cyanamid plants in 
the world. 

On top of these developments, each of which marked 
a forward step in the use of air-nitrogen for fertilizer, 
there came stifl another one. Two Germans, Fritz 
Haber and Carl Bosch, found a still better method of 
fixing air-nitrogen. By this Haber process, the amount 
of power required is so low that cheap power is not 
vital to its success.” In fact, Germany has“been using 
coal as the source of power. Just how this is done is 
of no great interest to our readers, but the important 
point is that this method is four times as cheap as the 
are process which is used in Norway, and considerably 
cheaper than the cyanamid process whick is a method 
of fixation used by the larger of the two plants at 
Muscle Shoals. 


Germany, using the Haber process, has largely taken 
the lead in air-nitrogen fixation. She is not only mak- 
ing all the nitrogen needed at home but is now selling 
it in the markets of the world in competition with 
nitrate of soda and by-product sulphate of ammonia. 
She is making a mixed fertilizer containing air- 
nitrogen especially for sale in the United States and it 
is reported that she plans to establish nitrogen fixation 
plants in this country. 


The United States which five years ago had no plants 
for the fixation of air-nitrogen now has seven plants 
with a combined capacity of eighty tons a day. In 
time, the air-nitrogen from these plants will find its way 
into the fertilizer market, and the competition for the 
farmer’s trade in nitrogen will become even more keen. 


This trend towards the greater use of air-nitrogen 
has not gone: unnoticed by the producers of Chilean 
nitrate of soda. They are improving their methods and 
plan to sell cheaper in order that they may meet the 
competition of air-nitrogen producers. Caliche, the 
Chilean raw material is now being mined with machin- 
ery instead of by hand, and other processes have been 
developed by which lower-grade caliche may be made 
use of. 

Furthermore, each producer now sells independently 
instead of through one central sales agency. The 
Chilean government is being pressed to lotver its ex- 
port tax of $12 a ton. By these means, nitrate pro- 
ducers hope to meet all other competitors. 


For statesmen, the point of importance in all this ts 
that farmers can now get nitrogen cheaper from other 
sources than from a cyanamid plant at Muscle Shoals; 
hence Muscle Shoals has again become a power rather 
than a fertilizer-making center. For farmers, the point 
of importance is that these new developments mean 
cheaper nitrogen, and cheaper nitrogen will mean crop 
yields at lower cost per unit. To the South, which uses 
more fertiliser than all the rest of America put to- 
gether, and to all our host of fertiliser users, this situ- 
ation is especially encouraging. 








Next Week’s Dairy Special 


Pastures for Dairy Farmers. 

The Care and Feeding of. the Dairy Cow Before 
Calving—By Tait Butler. 

Editorial: Cows Must Have Shelter. 

The Pay Day That Cows Bring: Our Special Pay 
Day Article. 

What Is Certified Miik?—By Walter L. Randolph. 

Future Markets for Dairy Products. 

Not Now—By J. W. Holland. 











PROSPECTIVE WATERMELON ACREAGE 
(5 commere Florida, and Texas are the principal 


commercial producers of the early watermelon 

crop. Other states grow them, but not on the 
scale that these three states produce them. Therefore, 
what these states'do is of interest to watermelon pro- 
ducers throughout the South. 


Investigation indicates an increase in acreage in North 
Florida, where the principal Florida commercial acre- 
age is situated, of from 15 to 20 per cent. West Florida 
and Southwest Alabama will probably increase the 
acreage from 5 to 10 per cent and South Georgia in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. Whether Texas will in- 
crease her acreage is not yet definitely known, but indi- 
cations point toward an increase. 

If all these increases materialize and weather condi- 
tions are favorable for a good yield, there is danger of 
overproduction, or at least, more melons than can be 
sold at a reasonable profit. 

In a season of overproduction it is always the high 
quality, big melon that comes the nearest to producing 
a net profit for the grower. We suggest, therefore, 
that every possible effort be made to produce the high- 
est quality melon, which means a big one, and then put 
it on the market in the best possible condition. A melon 
weighing 30 to 40 pounds will often sell at twice as 
much per pound as will the 16-, 18- or 20-pound melon. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT AP- 
PROVES CO-OPERATIVE LAW 


T LAST the highest court in America has put its 

O. K. om the coGperative marketing laws passed 

in recent years by nearly all Southern States, 

It is under these laws that our various cotton and 
tobacco coéperative marketing associations have been 
operating. Always, however, numerous critics of co- 
Operative marketing have insisted that the United States 
Supreme Court would not approve these state statutes. 


Last week this highest court handed down its de- 
cision in the case of the Kentucky coéperative market- 
ing law. Kentucky seems to have gone further than 
almost any other state in the liberties and privileges 
given codperative marketing associations, And yet the 
United States Supreme Court upheld every feature of 
the Kentucky act. In effect, the court declared that the 
encouragement of agriculture is so necessary to the 
welfare of the nation, and codperative marketing is s¢ 
necessary to the development of agriculture, that states 
are justified in granting some special privileges to codp- 
erative marketing associations. 

Now it is up to our farmers to use the opportunities 
which legislatures and courts have given them. 


MORE HORSEPOWER MEANS MORE MONEY 


HOSE farmers who make the most use of ma- 
chinery, other conditions being equal, are the ones 
who have the greatest money income. Recently 
some figures were compiled, which show clearly that 
there is a direct ratio between the amount of horse- 
power used and the annual income per farm worker. 
The following table gives this information :— 
Horsepower Used Annual Income 


Per 100 Farm Per Farm 
Country or State Workers Worker 
SR ries coke ws hase say 19 $ 45 
PE ois Ga ve ts SPs 37 90 
GOPHER 6. coi nct ences 55 119 
Great Britain ........... 88 126 
CME. SIGE ic. odie vine 205 295 
SERN Sos cack ae « &l 112 
New York ......0e%0... 169 250 
FN Shs eed» be. badd 246 365 
PES SERA REISS 386 595 > 
PIs iat cos Sosa 471 910 


Italy uses only 19 horsepower per 100 farnt workers 
and the annual income per worker is only $45, whereas 
in the United States as a whole, 205 horsepower is used 
per 100 farm workers with an annual income of $295, 
In Nebraska, 471 horsepower is used and the income 
is $910. pe 

Surely these figures show clearly that there is a 
whole lot more in using machinery and powet intelli- 
gently than there is in trying to do the farm“work by 
main strength and awkwardness. What we want is 
the greatest possible income per worker and not neces- 
sarily per acre. The Nebraska and Iowa men work a 
great many more acres than does the Alabama farmer. 
In Italy much of the land is cultivated very intensively, 
but little machinery is used, and note the low income. 

Man should be too intelligent to do work with his 
hands that machinery can do much more rapidly and 
at much less cost. 
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~ How to Organize a Community Club 


And How to Make It Useful and Vigorous After Organization 


“WYLEASE tell us how to organize a community 
club, what kind of by-laws we should have, what 
committees, etc.” 


It is gratifying to have so many requests of this kind 
coming to us now. 


Farming is never going to be what 
it ought to be, and country life 
is never going to be what it 
might be, until our farm folks 
are better organized. And in many 
localities it is difficult to get farm- 
ers to decide at first what national 
farmers’ organization they would 
like to affiliate with—Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, or Farmers’ Union 
—while all can agree on a local 
farmers’ club or community club. 





CLARENCE POE 


“A Land of Rural Comradeship” 


E HAVE often declared that the supreme aim 
of The Progressive Farmer is to help make 
Dixie— 

“A Land of Plenty, 

“A Land of Beauty, 

“A Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


And sometimes I have thought that perhaps we 
haven’t had enough to say about the third or last of 
these objectives. Comradeship, fellowship, brother- 
hood—without this spirit, life lacks the color and zest, 
the interest, that God meant it to have. As Edwin 
Markham puts it :— 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood.” 

And I have often quoted a remark made some years 
ago by Dr. Thomas N. Carver :— 


“Tt is not the hard work or the exposure or even 
the poverty of the farmer or his wife, which makes 
farm life so unattractive to so many of our people. 
It is the lack of teamwork. I have never known 
men and women, particularly young men and 
young women of our race, to shrink from hardship 
if they could feel the touch of elbows and have the 
sense of comradeship which the soldier has. Our 
boys and girls as well as the men and women of 
the farm should develop teamwork. They should 
get together and work together for a common 
cause as the soldiers. Touch elbows with your 
neighbors, and get the sense of comradeship as 
soldiers do.” 


Dr. Carver is undoubtedly right in saying that prob- 
ably the greatest lack of country life is teamwork; and 
teamwork is possible only through organization. Team- 
work cannot be developed merely by passing our neigh- 
bors now and then on the road, or seeing them occa- 
sionally at church or in their homes. Teamwork, com- 
radeship, fellowship, can be developed ia the country 
only in the same way in which it is developed in towns 
—through meetings that bring people together as fel- 
low-members of the same organization. A place hardly 
deserves the name of city nowadays unless it has at 
least six different business men’s luncheon clubs meet- 
ing every week—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitans, 
A. B. C., and Monarchs. Business men found them- 
selves hungry for human companionship, and so these 
clubs have overspread state after state and nation after 
nation, 


Several Types of Local Organizations 


VER in Oklahoma a “Farmers’ Rotatary Club” 

has been started—a farmers’ luncheon club mod- 

eled on the order of Rotary, but called “Rota- 
tary” to distinguish it from the city clubs of the same 
type. And all over the South there are farmers’ clubs, 
some of them that have been in existence for more 
than seventy years. 

In a great many of these local farmers’ clubs, the 
members meet at the homes of the members once a 
month in rotation, visit the host’s farm, have dinner 
together, then have a discussion of some farm problem, 
and finally have a business session for ordering together 
needed seeds, fertilizers or feedstuffs, or for codper- 
ation in selling farm products of any kind. 

In other cases, farmers’ clubs lay less emphasis on 
the social features. One such club we know meets once 
a month at night at the schoolhouse, men and women, 
young and old coming out. Some agricultural expert 
usually speaks at each meeting and the club works 
actively to put modern methods of production and mar- 
keting into force in that community. 

In the case of any community club or farmers’ club, 
we would again suggest that the four rules recently sug- 
gested by Mrs. John W. Alford, of Henderson, Texas, 
should always be kept in mind :— 
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Tell Us What Your Local Clubs Are Doing 
§ aimed mé&nber of a successful farmers’ club, 


community club, local organization of Farm 

Bureau, Farmers’ Union, etc., is hereby asked 
to tell us just how the club was made a success and 
just what it is doing that shows it is a success— 
what it is doing to promote the business success of 
its members, to promote neighborliness, friendship, 
and comradeship, to promote community progress, 
etc., etc. 

For the best letter of not over 500 words mailed 
us before March 24, we will give a cash prise of 
$10; for the second best letter, $5; and $2.50 for 
the third best letter. 








1. There should be something to laugh at—some 
dash of fun or humor somewhere on the program. 


2. There should be some food for thought—a speech, 
debate, or discussion containing information that will 
be remembered. 

3. There should be a touch of inspiration—a song, a 
poem, a reading, or a prayer that touches the heart and 
lifts the spirit. 

4. There should be something to eat. The experi- 
ence of city people is that city men’s clubs were never 
successful till the members began to eat together; and 
it is time for farm folks to learn the same lesson. 


Committees and By-laws 


T IS a mistake to have too many permanent or stand- 
ing committees. There should be just a few of 
these and these few should work. In the experience 

of most clubs, these committees appear to be most im- 
portant :-— 


1. Committee on Farm Production.—Soil fertility, scien- 
tific and progressive crop growing and stock raising; im- 
proved machinery and codperation in its use. 

2. Committee on Marketing and Credits.— 

(a) Marketing crops and produce. 
(b) Coéperative buying. 
(c) Rural credits, and thrift. 

3. Committee on Social Life.—To encourage all forms of 
useful recreation, local fairs, baseball, basketball, and other 
games; school and neighborhood picnics; Christmas, Easter, 
July Fourth, and Thanksgiving celebrations; motion pic- 
tures; debates; musicales; reading circles, etc., etc. 

4. Committee on Educational Work.— 

(a) Improving the school. 

(b) Extension work; lectures; library development, 
getting books, bulletins, and papers into all homes, etc. 

(c) Boys’ and girls’ farm clubs. 


In the matter of constitution and by-laws, it is also 
easily possible to go into too much detail. A simple 
form which may be altered to meet the needs or wishes 
of any locality is as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION 
Club shall be known as the “Farmer,’ 


Article 1.—This 
Club of 


Article Il.—Its purpose shall be to further the material 
and social interests of its members in particular, and of the 
people Of ...ccccccccccsos » and the vicinity in general. 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LIVE OAK” 
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The way of an oak is wondrous 
Since first a flaming sword 
Kept it fair in Eden 
Before the face of the Lord. 


There is no tree that blossoms 
But prays that it may 

As fair, as strong a sapling 
As the Garden of Eden tree. 


The birch tree prays in beauty, 
The willow in humble tears, 

The fruit trees pray in service, 
The pine in growth of years. 


The cedar prays in fragrance, 
The elm in grace and height. 

The maple prays in shelter 
For beast and bird’s delight. 


But a live oak weathers winter 
Storm and struggle and strife— 

The way of an oak is Sopengaeee, 
The way of the Tree of Life. 


—Fanny de Groot Hastings. 
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Article I1l.—Its general officers shall be a president, vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 


Article IV.—Any person may become a member upon re- 
ceiving a two-thirds vote at any regular meeting, and pay- 
ing one year’s dues in advance. 
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Article V.—This constitution may be amended at 
regular meeting by a two-thirds vote, upon one month’s 


written notice. 
BY-LAWS 
Section 1—The duties of each officer named in the con- 
stitution shall be such as usually pertain to his position. 


Sec. 2.—All other duties not imposed on special committees 
or individuals shall be performed by an executive committee 
of three, which shall be appointed by the president annually 
upon his assuming office. 


Sec. 3.—The annual dues shall be one dollar ($1.00), pay- 
able in advance. 


Sec. 4.—Regular meetings shall be held on the first Sat- 
urday of each month, and special meetings may be called at 
any time by the president, with the approval of a majority 
of the executive committee. 


Sec. 5.—The Club shall not engage in any commercial 
transactions that would impose any financial obligation on 
any member without his consent, but shall aid and further 
business associations among its members, particularly such 
associations as pertain to the purchase of necessary supplies. 
and the purchase, sale and management of fivestek and 
agricultural products. 


Sec. 6—From time to time it shall give entertainments 
and hold special public meetings, under the direction of the 
executive committee, for the benefit of its members and of 
those whom they may invite to meet with them. 


Sec. 7.—The officers of this association shall be elected 
annually at the first regular meeting in January and hold 
their offices until their successors are duly elected and 
qualified. 


Sec. 8—Any member may be expelled from the Club by 
a majority vote at any meeting without a refund of dues. 
Sec. 9.—These by-laws may be amended at any regular 


meeting by a majority vote upon a one-month’s written 
notice. 


This form of constitution and by-laws is, of course, 
purely suggestive, and every feature of it should be 
carefully studied before adoption and fully revised so 
as to fit local needs. 


There are a thousand neighborhoods in the South to- 
day where the people would be happier, better, and 
more progressive, and where the whole community 
would acquire new life, beauty, and charm, if only 
somebody would just take the lead in bringing the peo- 
ple together in a farmers’ club or community club. 
Men and women are growing old without getting the 
satisfaction out of life that a fuller measure of brother- 
hood, comradeship, and fellowship through organiza- 
tion would give them. Is this not a tragedy—and a 
wholly unnecessary tragedy? Why not talk with three 
or four neighbors and get them to join you in doing 
something? “Somebody must lead; why not you?” 





SOMETHING TO READ 


T IS quite evident that you are going to miss some- 
thing worth while if you do not read Francis Flood’s 
letters about his strange trip around the world. Why 

not have someone read the Flood article aloud to the 
family each week? 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Crepe Myrtles and “Popinacs” 
T stout, crepe myrtles you have been reminding me 




















about through the columns of The Progressive 

Farmer were set out last week, which gives me a 
feeling that a long neglected task has been accom- 
plished. You see, I have been thinking all these years 
that it would be time enough after the children had 
been educated and a sufficiency stored away to take 
care of the proverbial “rainy day.” I happened to stop 
long enough to think, however, and the thought came to 
my mind that I was fast growing older and if I ex- 
pected to enjoy the beauty of those crepe myrtles that 
Editor Poe and my wife had been insisting on my 
planting, I would have to get busy. 


Now we have decided we must have a Popinac (Pop- 
inac is not the technical name, however), an old-fash- 
ioned flowering tree plant. I can remember when I 
was a child, how I used to sit on Grandfather’s door- 
steps and watch the beautiful humming birds play hide- . 
and-seek across the top of that wonderful old tree and 
see them pause over one of those fuzzy pink balls and 
extract the nectar from the hairlike petals. The fra- 
grance of the Popinac blossom is one of its strongest 
points. W. H. M. 

Anderson County, South Carolina. 

Editor’s Note.—What is the “flowering tree plant” called 


“Popinac” in W. H. M.’s locality? We suspect it is the 
mimosa. 


| ___A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


T IS very easy in the world to live by the opinion of 
the world. It is very easy in the solitude to be self- 
centered. But the finished man is he who in the 

midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Care of the Brood Mare and Fer Foal 


A Few Common Sense Principles Regularly Practiced Means Dollars to the Owner 


feed, care, and exercise of the brood mare de- 
termine the condition of the foal at birth. 

The brood mare while carrying her young has a ten- 
dency to lay on flesh. It is true that a mare may 
become too fat, but this is not 
likely to occur if she is given the 
right kinds of feed and receives 
sufficient regular exercise. 


Working the Brood Mare 


ERHAPS the ideal exercise 
for the brood mare is run- 
ning in an open pasture with 
plenty of nutritious juicy grasses 
to eat, but this is often not prac- 
ticable. Most mares are bred to 


(5 =, a sire and dam of quality and vigor, the 





TAIT BUTLER 
foal in the spring, and during the winter there are 


no pastures to furnish good pasturage. During these 
few months before foaling is when the mare needs 
regular exercise most. Moreover, the matter of econ- 
omy necessitates the brood mare earning her keep by 
regular work. Slow, moderate work every day is not 
only not injurious but is highly beneficial up to a few 
days before foaling. 

The only objection to working 
the brood mare regularly is the 
danger of too hard or too fast 
work and the chances of accident- 
al injury. These dangers are great- 
er when the hard spring work 
is being done, which is the time 
when the brood mare heavy in foal 
is least able to stand abuses. The 
brood mare should not have fast 
work, either riding or driving, for 
several months before foaling. 
Neither should she at this time 
have very hard work which is 
likely to cause exhaustion or 
overheating. 

Slow, moderate work is good for 
her, but overwork is to be care- 
fully avoided. If the brood mare 
is to be worked, as she should be, 
she should have a careful and kind 
driver. Economy and the good of 
the mare and foal make it neces- 
sary that the brood mare get her 
exercise by slow moderate work. 

As stated, the brood mare, if care- 
fully handled will do slow, light work right up to foal- 
ing, but she should not be worked for 15 or 20 days af- 
ter foaling. After the first two days after foaling, the 
mare should have some exercise, but this should be in 
an open lot or pasture and not at work. When work 
is started after foaling, it should not be for more than 
a half day at a time and should be slow and light work. 
At least two weeks should be taken by careful handling 
to get the mare to moderate full work after starting her 
to work when her foal is three weeks old. 


Feeding the Brood Mare 


THE brood mare is at work she needs feed for 
three purposes: to support her own body; to nour- 
ish and develop her unborn foal; and to supply 

energy or power to do her work. 


The feed should be selected with the view of supply- 
ing the materials needed to support the mare’s body 
and develop a strong foal. If these two needs are 
taken care of there is little danger but the energy for 
work will be present. 


For the development of the foal, feeds are required 
that contain bone and muscle or tissue-building mate- 
rials. These are chiefly what are called proteins. As 
a rule, if there is a sufficient variety of proteins, in 


Bee 


‘sufficient quantity, there will be sufficient mineral mat- 


ter to develop the bone and other tissues of the foal. 


The feeds rich in protein and minerals, which are 
commonly used for horses are legume hays, oats, wheat 
bran, and the oilmeals. The ration for the brood mare, 
therefore, should have at least two or more of these 
in sufficient quantity to supply her protein: and min- 


eral needs. 


Corn and grass hays are good feeds for the brood 
mare, but alone they do not make a suitable ration be- 
cause deficient in protein for tissue building. 

A ration of equal parts of corn and oats with legume 
hay makes a good ration for a brood mare. If oats are 


not used, then we think that for every 8 or 10 parts of 
corn there should be added one part of wheat bran 
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and one part of either cottonseed, linseed, or pea- 
nut meal. It will require from % of a pound to 1% 
pounds of such grain mixtures and % of a pound to one 
pound of legume hay for every 100 pounds of the 
mare’s weight to keep her in condition, according to 
the amount of work she is doing. If the mare is not 
working she may be given all the legume hay she 
will take and only enough of the grain mixture to keep 
her in the flesh required. A reduction in the quantity 
of feed is best for a day or two before foaling and if 
the mare is not on green pasture the bowels should be 
kept open with wheat bran, linseed oilmeal, or other 
similar feeds. A mixture of two parts of wood ashes 
and one part of common salt should be kept before the 
brood mare all the time. 

For the first 24 hours after foaling the mare needs 
little or no feed. She should be allowed plenty of water 
and a few hours after foaling may be given a mash of 
scalded bran, or bran and oats, or small allowance of hay. 


THEY’RE GETTING ACQUAINTED EARLY—LIKELY To THE BENEFIT OF BOTH 


Feeding the Mare for Her Foal 


FTER the birth of the foal the mare must be fed 
for milk production in proportion to the needs 
of the foal. For two or three weeks the feed 

should be held down to a quantity that will not produce 
an oversupply of milk, but as the foal grows older and 
is able to take more milk, the feed of the mare should 
be such as to enable her to produce her maximum flow 
of milk. The kinds of feeds which were best for the 
mare when carrying her foal are also best for produc- 
ing milk. That is, feeds moderately rich in protein and 
mineral matter are the best for milk production. Grass 
or other succulent feeds increase the milk flow of the 
mare, as with the cow. 


It must also be remembered that the mare which is 
put to work when the foal is three or four weeks old 
and needing an increasingly larger quantity of milk is 
given a double load to carry. She must eat to supply 
muscular energy to do the work and also to make milk 
for her foal. Care should, therefore, be taken not to 
overload the mare with work or she may suffer and her 
foal also suffer for a lack of sufficiertt milk. 


The Mare at Foaling Time 


S STATED, the brood mare should have light 
work or exercise right up to a day or so of foal- 
ing. The mare at foaling should be in a clean, 

well bedded box stall or in the open pasture. Condi- 
tions are likely to be sanitary in the pasture, but close 
watch should be kept on the mare at foaling and this 
is not always practicable if she is in the pasture. If in 
the pasture the mare should also be alone or where 
other stock cannot bother her or her newborn foal, 
It is necessary to keep a close watch on the mare at 
foaling, because the birth of the foal is quickly accom- 
plished if the conditions are normal and if help is 
needed it must be given promptly if the life of the foal 
is to be saved. 

After the birth of the foal, all soiled bedding and the 
afterbirth should be removed from the stall. If the 
mare does not mother the foal, as sometimes happens, 


care must be taken to protect the foal and help it nurse 
the first time, if that be necessary. It is also good 
practice to wash the hind parts and the udder of the 
mare with some disinfectant solution before the foal 


nurses. 
Care of the Foal 


HERE are two sources of trouble with young 

foals which probably are responsible for more 

deaths of foals than all others combined. These 
are failure of the bowels to clean out properly and 
infections of the navel cord, which cause what is com- 
monly called “joint-ill.” 


The first milk from the udder acts as a laxative or 
mild purgative which is intended to clean out the bow- 
els of the foal. If the foal does not get this first milk 
it may become constipated and troubles are started 
which often result in its death. Every effort should 
be made to have the newborn foal get this first milk 
from its mother, but if for any reason this is not done 
and the bowels do not act freely within 24 hours after 
birth, then the foal should be given a tablespoonful 
of castor oil. 


The navel cord usually breaks and a torn or broken 
navel cord does not bleed much. 
There is, therefore, no need for tie- 
ing and cutting off the stub of 
the cord. If this were done with 
proper care as to disinfection, it 
would be all right, but few will 
do the job properly and, therefore, 
the attentions to the cord should 
be confined to disinfecting 
alone. The moist cord of- 
fers a splendid chance for 
infections which cause lots 
of trouble and kill many 
foals, hence it is good prac- 
tice to thoroughly disinfect 
the cord and then dust and 
rub into it powdered boracic 
acid. If it is dusted with the 
boracic acid a couple of 
times a day for two or three 
days this is good insurance. 


The foal should be allow- 
ed to nurse its mother often, 
but if the flow of milk seems 
too great and digestive trou- 
bles are feared, then the 
mare should be milked of- 
ten enough to prevent the foal from getting an over- 
supply until it is able to take all the milk the mother 
will furnish. 


While the mare is idle and her foal is with her all 
the time, everything is apt to go along all right, but 
when the mother is put to work then a new difficulty 
arises. From early morning until noon is too long for 
a foal three or four weeks old to go without feed and 
the problem then arises, Is it better to confine the foal 
in the stable or allow it to follow its mother? Even in 
farm work a foal following its mother at work is 
often a great nuisance. If the foal does not give too 
much trouble, however, we think it is best to allow it 
to go with its mother until it is three months old and 
has begun eating other feeds. 


If the foal is left in the stable, then it is best to 
bring the mare in for nursing in the middle of each 
half day until the foal is, say, three months old. If 
this is not done, the condition of the milk of a hot and 
exhausted mare may not be good for the foal and the 
quantity may be too great for one meal. Care must be 
taken to avoid such conditions. 

















As soon as the foal will begin to eat, even a little, it 
should have a place (a creep) where it can nibble at 
some good, clean, sweet hay and a grain mixture. 
Perhaps there is nothing better than a mixture of equal 
parts of ground oats and corn and wheat bran. This 
should be kept clean by replacing with a fresh supply 
of feed when the old supply becomes soiled or, ex- 
hausted. 


The foal makes a large part of its growth, the, first 
year and as this growth is made on less feed than at 
any other time, it pays to feed well the first year. The 
final size of the horse depends on its inheritance or the 
size of its ancestors and the kind and quantity of feed 
it receives. It must have liberal feeding to obtain the 
size to which its inheritance entitles it. 


Editor’s Note.—Next in our series of important live- 
— problems to be discussed is “The Care and Feeding 
of the Cow Before Calving.” / 
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Poisoned Arrows 
WAS shown today in Field’s Museum 


in Chicago some arrows used by na- 
tives in the South Pacific Islands. The 
tips had been dipped in snake venom. 
These were their 
most highly prized 
weapons, for with 
them they had a 
double chance of 
killing their ene- 
mies. 

It makes one shiv- 
er to imagirie sav- 
shooting eath 
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J. W. HOLLAND ot her with such 
things. Of course, 
we so-called Christian nations should 


have no stones to throw at savages, for 
we live in a glass house with T. N. T., 
submarines, and poisoned gas. We are 
still barbarian enough to practice whole- 
sale slaughter. When the world becomes 
Christian in- reality we shall settle our 
differences by love instead of lyddite. 
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But to return to those arrows. What 
a wonderful place the world would be if 
all poisoned arrows were kept locked in 
glass ¢ases. 

Thoughts may become as poisoned ar- 
rows. These are the “arrows that fly 
by noon-day.” 

Would you not as soon be exposed to 
a bodily disease as to the low thoughts 
of a diseased brain? I would. We have 
great difficulty in cleansing our minds 
from the corruption of bad thoughts. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he,” is a true word of God. 
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Words are as swift as arrows. Language 
is mankind’s greatest art. Words are 
among our most powerful agents. The 
Japanese have this proverb, “The tongue 
is barely five inches long, but it can slay 
a man five feet tall.” 

“Boys, flying kites, haul in the white winged 
birds— 
A thing you cannot do, when flying words.” 

A gentleman told me that when he was 
married he had a cruel tongue, and also 
a sensitive-souled wife. He began to 
school himself in tongue curbing. To- 
day he is a man of the most kindly 
speech, and his wife is happy and -con- 
tented. He said, “I was such a fool that 
I did not even know I was breaking my 
wife’s heart.” 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
The book of James says, “If any man 
offend not in word, the same is a per- 
fect man.” 
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Ideals are arrows. There are some 
people I delight to be with, not for what 
they have, or say, or do, but for what 
I know they are. 

There is an influence. that they radiate 
which sweetens, ennobles, purifies. They 
have no venom sacs about them, and 
their thoughts are like unto perfume 
diffused. 

You know such people, also. Thank 
Heaven that there are so many of them! 
They are the salt of society, the real 
Christians. They keep their entire na- 
tures under halter and bridle. 

May their number. be greatly multi- 
plied ! 


| _A DRUG PLANT FARM 


HE University of Wisconsin has a 

drug garden (or it may be more 
properly called a drug experiment sta- 
tion) in which 56 plants are under culti- 
vation and nearly 100 other kinds are 
grown under natural conditions for 
studying their requirements for produc- 
tion in commercial quantities. Species 
under successful culture include bella- 
donna, digitalis, milfoil, spearmint, horse- 
mint, wormseed, wormwood, burgamot, 
catnip, peppermint, poppy, and many 
others. 
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This UNION LABEL Means 
Most For Your Money-c4lways 











working under ideal conditions. 
These many thousands of girls and 
women who make up the vast army 
of Union Workers take pride in 
their work and produce superior 
products. They are citizens and tax- 
payers, and the nioney they earn finds 
its way to local stores, banks, markets 
and This contributes to 
national prosperity and welfare. 


charities. 
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Why You Should Buy UNION MADE Work Clothing 


UNION MADE work clothing is produced in bright, 
cheerful, sanitary plants by highly skilled operators 


UNION MADE work clothing represents the ut- 
most in workmanship, 


quality, cleanliness and 
service. It is clean and free from 








contamination, delivers a full meas- 
ure of value and represents the 
most for your money. Union 
Workers and their employers have 
a reputation to uphold, and sew 
the UNION LABEL on each gar- 
ment for your protection and guar- 
antee against the products of prisons 
and “sweat shops.” 








The country has been flooded with work clothes made 
in prisons under unspeakable conditions. 
garments are never 'ubeled as such. The 
contractors know that such an admission would wipe 


Prison-made 
prison labor 


Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 


their goods from the market because the public would 
not purchase such merchandise. For that reason, prison- 
made garments are either unbranded or marked to 
imitate the products of free labor. 





a full measure of value. 
tection and satisfaction. 


SEND FOR THIS 


AMAZING BOOK 
y It takes you behind 
, pee reek 
Prison- Work Gar- 
ments. 


MAILED FREE! 


HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to avoid the 
purchase of Prison-made work garments — and that is 
to look for the UNION LABEL before you buy. It is a 
positive guarantee of cleanliness, quality, fair dealing and 
Don’t take chances — don’t be 
misled — look for and demand the UNION LABEL 
on Overalls, Work Shirts, Trousers, Combination Suits and 
Play Suits — it will pay you in added value, health-pro- 


Always Demand the UNION LABEL 








terprise. 


THE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but they should 
be used in making goods for state use and in occupations 
that will train them to properly fit into the economic sys- 
tem after they have been freed. Under the contract labor 
system the contractors, and not the state or the prisoners, 
profit from the 


risoners’ labor. Fourteen states have al- 


ready 4 the injustice of the contract prison labor 
system and do not permit prison-made to come 
into competition with the products of free labor and en- 


All other states should follow this leadership. 
Write Your Senators and Congressmen 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


New York 
621 Bible Hoe 











STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 

splint, curb, side bone, or similar 

troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine actsmildly but quickly. 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 
Pleased user says: 

_horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 

-a dollar; not a lame step in months, 

Vorking daily.” 


ABSORBINE 
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Our 
Advertisements 
Guaranteed 
Reliable 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- i 


umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 


tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 














A STRANGE TRIP “AROUND THE WORTD 


Francis Flood and Jim Wilson have 
started out on a trip around the world 
with a banjo and a gasoline can. The 
story will appear week by week in The 
Progressive Farmer. If you didn’t read 
the first installment in last week’s paper, 
better look up that issue now and get an 
even start with the adventurers. 


EFORE Jim and L.complete our year 

of wandering around the world we 
will probably experience many times the 
sensation known as a “supreme moment.” 
The trip has only just begun, but two of 
those moments have already registered. 

The first happened before we started. 
I was a stolid and solid citizen at home 
and had just joined the Rotary Club to 
prove it, thereby disappointing my wife 
who didn’t want me to live and die a tired 
business man. As a vaccfAation against 
this stodgy future which she feared 
threatened me in my later twenties, she 
prescribed, in desperation, that I throw 
the office keys down the well and spend a 
year romancing around the world. The 
next day she laid’ two books on my table, 
“Babbitt” and “The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance”—and challenged me to take my 
choice. She didn’t urge me any more 
than my mother did in 1918 when I went 
romancing off to war, but I knew what 
they both thought to be best. 

The second great moment occurred 
when Jim and I splayed out our feet in 
the dusty road just outside the city lim- 
its, turned our backs toward Rotary and 
our faces toward Romance—and the de- 
cision had been made. We were on our 
way, and on foot, with only Jim’s banjo, 
an empty gasoline can, youth, and a year. 


“Well, Pop, we’re off,” said my patt- 
ner Jim. And from the enthusiasm of 
this young zealot, who is really only a 
sublimated variety of tramp, I believe he 
was at least. 

We must have cut a pretty figure there 
in the dusty highway that first hour of 
our year of romance. There sat Jim, 
bareheaded, on a two-gallon gasoline can, 
in the middle of the road, playing a banjo. 
The August sun fairly singed those brown 
curls which are destined to break hearts 
in many a foreign land before the year 
is over, but Jim produced from some- 
where in the dusty depths of his flannel 
shirt the bowling basso of that national 
anthem of his ilk, “The Gypsy Trail.” 

“Come on, Jim, swallow it down,” I 
urged, “and let’s be getting on.” 


I’m not geared quite so high as my irre- 
pressible partner, but I like to keep 
moving. Besides, I may as well admit that 
if he had sung “Home Again” he would 
probably have struck a more responsive 
chord in me just then. 

“Here comes a car. Let’s try our gaso- 
line can on him. Quick!” And we slap- 
ped the banjo into the case and started 
briskly down the road, I on the inside, 
carrying the gas can and swinging it just 
a trifle—not too much, but enough. 

“Yes. And there it goes, too,” an- 
Swered Jim as the car passed us in a 
cloud of dust. “Wonder if he didn’t see 
our can?” 


pee cars passed, and with our bust- 
ling, enterprising gait we were rapidly 
overhauling a genuine weary Willie, a 
quarter of a mile ahead, carrying an or- 
dinary tin can tied to his pack, instead of 
a shiny, red gasoline can like ours. 


Brakes ground behind us and a truck 
slowed down at our side. “Outta gas?” 
yelled the driver, with a suspicious glance 
at the banjo case and my camera which 
we couldn’t crowd into the gas can. 

“Yes, we're out of gas all right, old 
man,” I smiled, and took off the lid of 
the can to prove it. There, inside, lay 
our shaving tackle,\a pair of socks, Jim’s 
little camera—anid incidentally a few 





copies of the Lincoln Sunday papers 
which carried the full story of our pro- 
jected trip, together with our photographs. 


“We're not after gasoline, you see. 
We're just a couple of fakes, and this 
gas can is only our suitcase. Here’s what 
we are doing’—and I let him read the 
opening paragraph out of the newspaper 
—‘“and here’s who we are”—and we pro- 
duced our passports and letters of intro- 
duction from the White House, the Gov- 
ernor and on down. “And if you want to 
give us a lift, we'll appreciate it, and if 
you don’t want to carry a pair of flat 





By FRANCIS FLOO 


and trimming his nails while driving. He 
took us all the way to Omaha and selec- 
ted a restaurant where we blew him to 
the best meal on the card and ourselves 
to the next best. He wanted our first 
foreign address so that he could send a 
little present as a reminder of the part 
he had played in ‘our trip. I gave him 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and can 
hardly wait to get there to find out what 
he sent. We're on our way, and I'll tell 
you about it when we get there. 


We rode a street car to the city limits 
east of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and then 





FLOOD AND WILSON PLAYING ON THE POOP DECK OF THE WEST HUMHAW 
Wilson is strumming on the banjo while Flood is playing Captain. 


tires like us, we wouldn’t blame you a bit 
and it'll be all right with us.” 

The big truck driver was already mov- 
ing his dinner bucket and coat from the 
seat beside him to make room for us and 
he bade -us climb in, with a welcoming 
smile that we knew was genuine. A few 
minutes later when we whizzed past our 
professional competitor, weary Willie, 
our driver grinned at us: “That bird has 
been on the road longer than you boys, 
but he doesn’t know his cans.”’ Our friend- 
ly chauffeur carried us for thirty miles 
and almost apologized for having to let 
us out when he came to the end of his 
run. 


HE next man who fell for our red 
can bait was a middle aged battery 
salesman with a mania for chewing gum 


continued our game. Sometimes we'd have 
to walk a mile or more before anyone 
picked us up, but after having stopped, 
no one ever refused to carry us or seem- 
ed to resent the idea of our fake can. 
They all appeared to enjoy the deception 
as muchas we, and so instead of victimiz- 
ing the motorist we really provided an 
interesting diversion for all who were 
sympathetic enough to stop and thereby 
deserve it. 


We made one enemy, though, I’m 
afraid. One hot afternoon we had walk- 
ed nearly two miles before anyone seemed 
to notice us. We were beginning to wish 
that we had brought a fire extinguisher 
or a stretcher to hurry down the road 
with as bait instead of our gasoline can. 


“That driver seems interested in our 








READING THE BIBLE 


THROUGH IN 1928 


Next week read the Book of Joshua. 


OR the week March 11 to17 every interested person is asked to read 


Joshua. The following interesting 


questions will be answered in this read- 


ing and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week. 


1. In what way did the Lord set apart 
Joshua to become the leader of the chil- 
dren of Israel? 

2. Where did the city @f Jericho stand? 
How did Joshua endeavor to find out the 
strength of the city, and how were the 
men treated in Jericho? 

3. Describe the crossing of the Jordan 
and the memorial in the river. What cere- 
mony was renewed and what feast kept 
at Gilgal? How was the food of Israel 
‘changed! 

4. Describe the siege and fall of Jericho. 
Tell the story of Achan’s dishonesty. 
What was the punishment? 

5. Describe the taking of Ai. How did 
Joshua express his gratitude to God? 

6. Tell the story of the Gibeonites’ de- 


ceit. What was their punishment? What 
mftracle happened at the battle of the five 
kings? 


7. What can you say about the final bat- 
tle with the kings of Canaan? (Chapter 11.) 


8. What did Joshua do with the land as 
soon as it had had rest from war? Which 
tribe was it that had no portion.set apart 
for them? 


9. Explain what is said in Chapter 22 
about the return of the two and one-half 
tribes. What did they do on their jour- 
ney back? 


10. What solemn covenant did Israel en+ 
ter into with Joshua before he died? 
Where was it made? What burial took 
place there? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 











can,” said Jim finally, glancing over his 
shoulder. He was carrying the can— 
and I believe that is why no one had 
picked us up. “Two men in the front seat 
and they’re looking at our can.” But the 
car sped by, in spite of the fact that the 
entire back seat was empty. Well whether 
it was our unspoken curse upon his hurry 
or the justice of Kismet, we came upon 
these same two men a half-mile farther 
on—and out of gas! 


HIS time, the driver was even more 

interested in our red can, but the 
devil in Jim—prompted him to explain 
that we needed all the gasoline we had 
for our own car which was stranded just 
over. the next hill. 


“Let me ride to the first filling station 
with you,” the driver asked, “so I can 
get some gasoline for my car.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jim shook his head, “but 
you didn’t have room in your car for us 
when we were walking, and we haven't 
got as big a car as yours here, mister, 
so I guess we can’t help you any.” And 
Jim was right at that. I hope that dis- 
appointed ‘driver reads this so he’ll know 
that we really couldn’t have helped him 
after all. 

Eventually we reached New York and 
our first concern was the S. S. “West 
Humhaw.” We called at the offices of A. 
H. Bull & Co., operators of this U. S. 
Shipping Board freighter which would be 
our home for the next two months, if we 
lived. 

We learned that the sailing date had 
been delayed one day, that our first stop 
would be in the Azores after ten days 
at sea, that our second would be the 
Canary Islands, that the boat was only 
about one-sixth the size of the Leviathan 
on which I had crossed before, that there 
would be only seven passengers including 
one woman—and then we learned no 
more, for Jim became too excited. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately as the 
case may be—no one seemed to be able 
to inform my young partner about this 
particular passenger, the only female on 
the boat, except the second mate’s chim- 
panzee, and that evening poor Jim was 
restless in speculation. Would she be a 
trig, well-favored, nimble-witted maiden 
to add spice to shipboard life or would 
she—not ? 

“It'd be a good joke on you, with all 
your fever, if she turns out to be a fat, 
sleek Negress going to Liberia or some 
such place,” I told Jim. 

“Well, that’d be worse for her than 
for me,” he answered, always refusing 
to see the dark side of life. 

Our embarkation on the West Hum- 
haw and the denouement of the mys- 
terious lady passenger will be described 
next week. 





NAILS THAT DO NOT SPLIT 
WOOD | 


LUNT-POINTED nails do not split 

wood as do sharp-pointed nails, re- 
ports the United States Forest. Products 
Laboratory of the University of Wis- 
consin. In the manufacture of mop han- 
dles it was found that the sharp-pointed 
wire nails split the ends of the handles 
when attaching the metal parts. When 
blunt pointed nails were substituted only 
two handles were split out of 1,200. 


The reason for this is found in the 
fact that sharp-pointed nails wedge the 
wood fibers apart and cause splitting 
while blunt-pointed nails cut and break 
through wood fibers, thus avoiding 
splitting. 

Wire nippers can be used to clip off 
the sharp-pointed nails in common use 
and thus avoid splitting brittle woods. 
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TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


As followed by Walter L. Randolph | 








Warnes talk in the papers last week ranged 
from cotton patches to fishing tackle 
and included’ most everything. The Ever- 
green Courant uses such satirical terms 
as “incurs our wrath,” and “is overstep- 
ping a privilege” after saying that cer- 
tain “hardware stores are placing fishing 
paraphernalia in front of their respective 
businesses” where people who have to 
work see it as they pass. But, who knows, 
The Courant’s editor may be the first on 
the creek bank? 


In reference to cotton patches the Roan- 
oke, (Ala.) Leader made this owl-like re- 
mark :— 

“This is the time of the year for everybody 
to try to get everybody else who grows 
cotton to reduce the acreage while each fel- 
low for himself increases his acreage and 
tries to ‘make a killing.’ ” 


With a sweeping bow to Hart County 
Smith-Hughes teachers and to Mr. H. L. 
Fry, farm demonstrator, The Hartwell 
(Ga.) Sun tells us :— 

“The vocational teachers of the county and 
others interested in dairy cattle are prepar- 
ing to import another carload of Jerseys into 
Hart County. Seventeen’ head have already 
been secured.” 


“The monthly carlot poultry sale for Feb- 
ruary will be held in Hartwell next Tuesday, 
February 14. The sale will begin at 7:30 
Tuesday morning and continue until 2 o’clock.” 


The editor of The Commerce (Ga.) 
News read those two items, said “There’s 
a season,” and fet it be known :— 

“They are boring with a big auger in Hart 
County. They have a demonstrator, a live 
wire out among the farmers all the time and 
he is getting results.” 


J. Doyle Jones, editor Jackson (Ga.) 
Progress Argus, knows an ugly thing 
when he sees it. We know because he 
put this in his paper :— 

“As a part of the clean up and paint up 


campaign this season, why not make war on 
the unsightly road signs?” 


He knows a good thing, too, this from 
his pen bears evidence :— 

“The Farmers’ Institutes as conducted this 
year by the Georgia College of Agriculture 
have, in the main, been most successful. The 
group meetings will probably be continued 
and perfected.” 


The Roanoke Leader rises again and 
pours this soothing and sincere penful of 
ink on Auburn’s recently turbulent 
waters :— 

“No intelligent farmer or business man any 
longer doubts the merits of the work being 
done by our agricultural department at Au- 
burn or the Federal Bureau of Agriculture 
with headquarters in Washington.” 


The Haleyville (Ala.) Spotlight turned 
its bright glow right into several people’s 
eyes when the-editor penned this :-— 

“One of our farmer friends says there would 
be no agricultural problem if the demand for 


his produce were as great as the desire for 
his vote.” 


Too many fires are playing havoc with 
the South’s woodlands. The Monticello 
(Ga.) News lifts a warning pen and drops 
this fact :— 

“Timber is one of the most valuable natural 


assets—much too valuable to be destroyed or 
injured by fires.” 


“If Hell were stationary,” observes the 
Forty-Niner in The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
News, “there would be a petition circu- 
lated before night to have it moved.” This 
comment contrasts with the following evi- 
dence of complacent contentment in com- 
fortable Northeast Georgia (pronounced 
Jaw jah, if you please) :— 

“Everything’s all right in this neck of the 
woods. ; Lots of folks getting married, very 
few dying, rain aplenty, weather just cold 
enough, candidates enough to keep you awake, 
and everybody wondering if the boll weevil 
was killed by the last cold spell, Plenty of 
wood, nobody hungry, the “old hen’s a cack- 
ling and the chicken train’s a coming.” 


We clipped it from The Lavonia Times. 


For heaping measure The Waycross 
Georgian’s editor, flings in this pleasing 
penful :— 

“Citizens of Waycross financed several Ware 
County club boys in buying pigs in 1927 and 


we believe and hope they will repeat this 
year.” ¢ 


-aSuccessful Six 
now winning Even 
Greater Success 








Body by Fisher 


Impressive Six-Cylinder Performance 


at Its Most Impressive Price 


PERFORMANCE — That’s the out- 
standing factor in the sensational suc- 
cess of the New Series Pontiac Six! And 
real six-cylinder performance, too! 


The power and high speed endurance 
of the largest engine used in any six of 
its price class. 


The smoothness, silence and flexibility 
assured by the GMR cylinder head— 
that famous General Motors Research 
development available on no other 
low-priced six. 


The reliability, economy and safety re- 
sulting from numerous other great new 


advancements in design—the cross-. 


flow radiator with thermostat control, 
improved manifolding and carburetor 
with accelerating pump, “down draft” 
crankcase ventilation, fuel pump with 
gasoline filter and four-wheel brakes. 


Power and high-speed endurance— 
smoothness, silence and flexibility — 
reliability, economy and safety... 
here, truly, is impressive six-cylinder 







































performance at its most impressive 
price! Performance that no other low- 
priced six can possibly offer. Perform- 
ance that is made even more delightful 
by vivid new style—by the luxury of 
new Fisher bodies—and by the con- 
venience of such unexpected features 
as coincidental transmission and igni- 
tion lock, gasoline gauge on instrument 
panel, and tilting beam headlights with 
foot control. 


See this lowest priced General Motors 
Six today. Drive it. Compare it with 
any other car at or near its price —and 
you will know why everyone says it is 
the biggest, most beautiful, most mod- 
ern six ever offered at $745! 





2Doce Seden.*745  Pheeton......°705 
Coupe .......9745 BETioter.....9795 


ao Pe a $745 4-Door Sedan. $825 
Sport Landau Sedan........ $875 
Oakland 


AlLAmerican Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices 
at factory. Delivered prices oe handling 
ahargis. Baye se payen De al Motors 

ime Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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ERE is a new 
Household Device 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
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MORE PROFIT 








from every dollar 
invested in fertilizer 


EXTRA PROFIT $75.00 
PER ACRE... Mr. J. R. 
Blackman of Darlington, 
Darlington Co., S. C., says: 
“This year I made a test 
with ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer and another well 
known make. The tobacco 
stalks own with ‘AA 
QUAL * ‘goods were 
from 6 to 8 inches higher 
and bore from two to four 
more leaves than the cro; 
grown with the other am 4 
under identically the same 
conditions. The actual in- 
crease in value attributed 
directly to‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer was approxi- 
mately $75 an acre. I am 
thoroughly satisfied that 
there is a difference in fer- 
tilizers of the same analysis 
and ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizers are my preference.” 
November 29, 1927. 


300 LBS. MORE SEED 
COTTON ... Mr. B. F. 
Grant of Goldsboro, 
layne Co., N. C., says: 
“I selected a piece of land 
where conditions were the 
same and used ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY’ goods on one side 
and another make of fer- 
‘ tilizer on the other. The 
result was that I got at least 
300 Ibs. more seed cotton 
where the ‘AA QUALITY’ 
were ” October 

24, 1927. 


COTTON RESULTS UN- 

UALLED... Mr. W. Y. 
Allen of Louisville, Wins- 
ton Co., iss., says: “I 
used ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer this year for the 
first time and obtained one 
of the best cotton crops I 
have ever made. is was 
the worst-growing season 
we have ever had, and I 
am sure that your fertilizer 
produced cotton results 
that cannot be equaled in 
this section.” September 
29, 1927. 


“AA QUALITY” 


Gg, FERTILIZERS 







“ ALMOST without exception,” says a local mer- 
A chant, “the farmers who use ‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers are successful, have money in the bank, 
and make substantial profits.” Why? Because 
year in and year out, regardless of weather, pests, 
or blight, farmers who use “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizers get bigger, better, more profitable crops. 

Read the letters in the next column. Hundreds 
of other farmers say the same thing. Larger yields, 
better quality, earlier maturity—extra profits ob- 
tained with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 

These fertilizers have produced consistently 
profitable crops even in “bad” seasons, because 
famous crop and soil experts have provided just 
the right balance of the necessary plant foods to 
maintain continuous growth even under adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing is taken for granted in making “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers. Their plant-food formulas 
are based upon a thorough knowledge of the needs 
of each crop and each soil condition. Every for- 
mula is checked by constant field tests. 

Each batch of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers is 
subjected to thorough laboratory tests—tests fully 
as exacting as those encountered in the field. 

Over sixty years of experience and more than 
sixty years of successful crop production are back 
of every bag of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. Per- 
fect mechanical condition, always. Make more 
money from every dollar invested in fertilizer this 
season by using “AA QUALITY” Brands on your 
crops. It will pay you to insist that your dealer 
supply you with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 


e e. 6°: 


Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,” under the 
direction of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, will be glad to 
answer inquiries about crops, soils or fertilizers. 
Send for our Booklets. Please state the crops in 
which you are interested. 


Made only by 


< The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Future Farmers Form Fraternity 
Other Stories of Vocational Agriculture Progress 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Future Farmers of Florida 


N A number of high schools in Florida 

for years the boys in the vocational 
agricultural department have banded 
themselves together in what they called 
the Agricultural Club. These clubs have 
promoted social gatherings, and have held 
monthly meetings. All of them were lo- 
cal in character, but now steps have been 
taken to make all these local clubs a part 
of the state-wide organization known as the 
Future Farmers of Florida. This new 
organization is known by the letters F. F. 
F.—Future Farmers of Florida. The idea 
for an organization of this kind origi- 
nated in Virginia several years ago. There 
they called the organization the F. F. V. 
—not First Families of . Virginia, the 
original meaning, but Future Farmers of 
Virginia. The Virginia organization has 
made a great success. Organizations now 
exist in 15 states. The Florida branch 
of the fraternity was launched last sum- 
mer in Gainesville by the teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture at their annual con- 
ference. 


To become a member of F. F. F. a boy 
must be taking regular organized instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture, and must 
be carrying a project of his own under 
supervised practice. With these requi- 
sites the student rates as green hand in 
the “F. F, F's.” For eligibility to the 
next degree, that of Florida Farmer, the 
student must have in addition to the above 
requisites: one year’s instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture, and completion of a 
satisfactory project; at least $25 earned 
and on deposit in the bank or otherwise 
productively invested; recite from mem- 
ory the “Country Boy’s Creed” and lead 
the class in a discussion for 10 minutes 
whenever called upon. To become a 
Florida Planter (the third degree), the 
student must have the above qualifications 
and also the following: at least two years 
of organized instruction in vocational ag- 
riculture ; supervised practice and project 
work satisfactorily completed; and lead- 
ership qualities shown by ability in class, 
school organization, public speaking, and 
in the general activities of the society. 
He must earn his place on the high 
school judging team, the debating team 
or some athletic team representing the 
high school. He must show marked at- 
tainment in scholarship in all high school 
subjects with grades of 85 per cent or 
above. 


The thi-d degree is a great honor.. Hav- 


ing passed the required qualification as 
stated, the applicant must then be elected 
by the state executive committee, which 
committee acts upon the recommenda- 
tions received from the applicant's local 
executive committee and from the state 
supervisor of vocational agricultufe. He 
must pass a regular test in subjects sup- 
plied by the state staff; earn and deposit 
in the bank or productively invest at 
least $200. And finally, the applicant must 
be familiar with parliamentary procedure 
by having held office in his local society; 
be able to lead a group successfully for 
40 minutes; and when elected at a state 
meeting by the majority vote of the state 
executive committee, must respond with 
a two-minute speech of appreciation. 
B. K. WHEELER. 


Will Use Auburn Maximum 


ERTILIZERS for cotton was the 

subject discussed at the last meeting 
of the Buggs Chapel evening school. 
Frank Boyd of Montgomery, Ala., pointed 
out the advantage of using the Auburn 
maximum to produce cotton cheaper. He 
showed why the farmers of Alabama 
must grow more cotton ‘to the acre «to 
compete with the Texas cotton grower. 


The 46 farmers who had attended the 
series of meetings in which the problems 
of cotton production had been considered 
were greatly interested in the problem of 
cotton fertilizers and many of them will 
use the Auburn maximum under their 
crop this year. 

Not only were fertilizers discussed by 
these farmers in their evening class meet- 
ings, but every “job” in connection with 
cotton growing was given consideration. 


The advantage of growing cotton of a 
better staple was emphasized. The ad- 
vantages of the flat method of planting 
over the old ridge method were brought 
out. The need for fast, shallow cultiva- 
tion in order to beat the boll weevil was 
explained. The farmers who took part 
in these class discussions are going to 
make a determined effort this year to 
grow cotton cheaper. 

B. F. CHILCOAT, Jr., 
New Hope (Ala.) High School. 


“Farming—My Life’s Work” 


AST year on finishing school, where 
I had been studying vocational agri- 
culture for four years, I discussed with 
my vocational teacher my life’s work. 








CLASS AT SYLVESTER STUDIES PROBLEMS IN HOG PRODUCTION 
Classes in hog production and feeding are now being conducted by teachers in voca- 


tional agriculture for the farmers of thirteen South Georgia communities, 
Frank C. Wickham, Moultrie, Ga., who in the last three years has 


are being assisted b 
fed and sold more that 2,000 hogs. 


These teachers 
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We discussed all phases of public work 
and farm work. After due consideration 
we decided on farming. 

We then went to my father and dis- 
cussed the proposition and he thought it 
just the thing for me and promised to 


help me in every way possible. My father 
could not do much for me as far as 
money was concerned, but we arranged 
for some money with the banker. After 
telling him our plan he seemed willing to 
help me in any way that he could. We 
also outlined my first few years’ work. 
We decided on a diversified type of farm- 
ing that could be grown into instead of 
buying into it. 

My first start was to secure some good 
hens. We wrote several men who had 
hens doing well in the Auburn Egg-laying 
Contest and finally decided to buy 500 
chicks. From these I got 200 hens that 
are real layers. During November and 
December they made me a profit of $160. 
I believe this far above the average and 
I give the credit to good stock, good feed, 
and close attention. I plan to increase 
my flock to 500 layers by next fall. 

T also plan to plant five acres of cot- 
ton and I'am fertilizing with the Auburn 
maximum fertilizer. If any of you fel- 
lows would like to give it a trial it’s 400 
pounds superphosphate (acid phosphate), 
200 pounds soda, 50 pounds potash for 
this section. I have five acres of vetch 
planted for corn and now am clearing 
10 additional acres. This fall if my 
crop proves a success I plan to get 
a brood sow and to buy some heifer calves 
from dairymen near here who have some 
for sale. BROXTON MOONEY, 

Shelby County High School, 

Columbiana, Ala. 


Corn and Cotton Contests 


ONTESTS for vocational boys in 
growing cotton and corn have just 
been announced by L. M. Sheffer, state 
supervisor of agricultural education for 
Georgia. Any vocational boy may enter 
either of these contests by growing three 
acres of cotton or corn and having his 
records forwarded to the state supervisor 
by his teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Entries must be made by June 1, 1928. 
The first prize in each of these contests 
will be $100; second prize $50; third prize 
(for cotton) $20, (for corn) $15; fourth 
and fifth prizes $10 each. The prizes 
will be awarded by the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Educational Bureau. 


The awards will be made on the fol- 
lowing three factors: (1) economic pro- 
duction—yield per acre, and cost per 
pound; (2) cost accounting records; and, 
(3) quality of product. 


Machinery Repaired by Boys 


de EVERY community there is farm 

machinery that has been discarded be- 
cause of some needed repairs. Repairing 
such machinery gives the boys in the vo- 
cational agricultural classes of the school 
some practical experience, and at the 
same time usually saves the farmers 
some money. 

In making a machinery survey of my 
community, around Hackleburg, Ala- 
bama, I found one farmer who had an 
old hay baler that he had “junked.” On 
talking to the man who owned it, I found 
that he had not used it for two years, 
and that as junk it was valued at $15. 
After going over the machine and check- 
ing the parts that had to be replaced, we 
found that it would cost about $50 to get 
the parts and put it in first-class condi- 
tion. He ordered the parts and the voca- 
tional boys did most of the work. It 
took about three days to repair the baler, 
and the machine is now about as good as 
a new one that would cost $248, 


This same man had a mower which 
was repaired with $9 worth of new parts. 
He is well pleased with these jobs, and 
we feel that the boys benefited from hav- 
ing a part in these practical jobs. z 

C, A. HYATT, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


Where there’s 


so much smoke, there must 
be SOME TOBACCO! 


Bre like Granger Rough Cut 
just as much in Texas as in 
Maine, and just as much in the mill 
as in the office. Men switch to it from 
seven dollar a pound stuff, and from 
fifteen cent tins—and not to save 
money, either! 

Yes, sir—some tobacco is right! Ken- 
tucky’s best Burley, made for pipes, 
cut for pipes, and then packed in 
inexpensive sensible foil. Just match 


it against them all... 
REGARDLESS! 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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Basket Factory in the Country, 
Wew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany Ind, 





in business retailing ap tae le Good 
Health ucts to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
aha spices, ew — prepara- 
ve' and poultry produ 
etc. Over 150 different daily one 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY 
oe ee ee 


a W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. B225i8.5%:. 9 

& Please tell me how | can make more money 4 
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GOOD TIMES and GOOD FENCES 
GO TOGETHER 


Your land is too valuable to waste a square 
foot in uneven straggling fence, 
Your reputation is too important to risk 
our neighbor’s good will by disputed 
undaries. Crops and live stock represent 
too much money for you to take chances 
on damage and loss. 
Be safe and sure. Protect your property and im- 
fove the value of your whole place with Wheeling 
inge-Joint Fence. 
Wheeling Fence is insulated, the heavy 
zinc coating being united with the steel for long life 
and strong wear. The Hinge-Joint is the accepted 
form of joint and adds great flexibility and strength. 
For cattle, hogs, poultry and all farm ericlosures, 
use Wheeling Fence. Ask your dealer to let you 
inspect it. Get his price before you buy. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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hy I recommend this 
quality fertilizer 


LL, I could give you a lot of reasons 

why I recommend Swift’s Red Steer 

Fertilizers but they would boil down to two 
things: 

I know who makes them and I know who 
uses them. Swift makes them and the Swift 
name on a product always means the best 
product of its kind. Successful farmers around 
here use them and I’ll take their judgment on 
results. 

These farmers know that the right kind of 
fertilizer gives them bigger yields per acre and 
crops of better quality. That all means more 
profit. They make sure of the right kind of 
fertilizer by using Swift’s. 

They use Swift’s high analysis fertilizer 
because it gives them their plant food for less 
money—saving on costs of bagging, labor, 
freight and hauling. 

Come in and we’ll talk this over—from your 
standpoint. I know the best farmers here and 
how they use fertilizer. I co-operate with 
Swift & Company and keep informed on the « 
work of our Agricultural College. Let me help 
you select the kind and amount of Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizer to make you the most profit. 

P.S.: Come in soon—before the rush of 
planting time. 


e 


Authorized 
Swift Agent 


Aook fov'my signe 


| ORDER YOUR FERTILIZER NOW 
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IV. Use Commercial Plant 


HE kind of commercial fertilizer for 

corn is likely to provoke greater dif- 
ference of opinion among a group of ex- 
periment station workers and farmers 
than almost any oth- 
er subject. It is cer- 
tain that fertiliza- 
tion of this crop is 
not yet standardized 
in the South like the 
fertilization of cot- 
ton and a number of 
truck crops. There 
are apparently two 
reasons for this: 
Corn is generally 
grown as a feed crop instead of a money 
crop, and the corn plant is more variable 
in its response to fertilizers under vary- 
ing weather than is cotton. If there is 
a possibility of making a sufficient quan- 
tity of feed without using any fertilizer 
it is but natural for any farmer to do so 
and save the cash outlay necessary for 
the fertilizer. The corn crop is more 
sensitive to the hot dry periods, espe- 
cially about tasseling and silking time 
than any of the widely grown crops of 
the South. A bad setback to the crop at 
this time cannot be remedied by later 
growth and fruiting as is the case with 
cotton. On all except extremely dry 
years commercial fertilizer will increase 
the yields of corn but often the increase 
will not be made economically. The cost 
is the chief point of worry with most 
of the commercial fertilizer tests with 
corn. It is doubly important when the 
farm price of corn in the South drops 
to 75 cents per bushel or less. 





PAUL TABOR 


Fertilizing Needs of the Corn Crop 


F THE principal ingredients in a 
commercial fertilizer, nitrogen is 
needed most by corn. Probably 90 per 
cent of the corn fields in the South need 
more nitrogen. This is particularly true 
on the hills that have .been cropped for a 
long tine with a minimum of fertiliza- 
tion. On lands that have been fertilized 
highly for cotton in previous years nitro- 
gen fertilizer alone may be all that is 
needed for yields up to 30 bushels per 
acre. In most instances it is believed 
wise to use nitrogen in combination with 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) or su- 
perphosphate (acid phosphate) and potash 
for corn. 


On some of the bottoms that overflow 
in the northern part of the state, super- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Better Corn for the South 


Food Right and It Will Pay 


By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


phosphate (acid phosphate) alone is a 
good fertilizer for corn. In the other 
parts of the state this fertilizer alone 
does not give good results. Considering 
the whole state, superphosphate (acid 
phosphate) ranks second in the needs of 
the corn crop. 


Potash is needed by corn very much 
under special conditions such as the un- 
productive spots in the mountain valleys 
of Northeast Georgia and corresponding 
parts of North Carolina; also on the 
muck and sandy soils near the coast. 
When the stalks fire up with plenty of 
moisture in the soil, and the joints turn 
dark, potash is most likely needed. In 
one test near Rabun Gap, Georgia, on a 
soil showing this trouble badly, the use 
of 25 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre increased the yield from less than 
10 bushels to more than 30 bushels per 
acre. In the southern part of Georgia 
on the flatwood lands the corn crop 
needs potash also. The same need has 
been found on the muck lands in the 
eastern part of North Carolina. It very 
probably exists to quite an extent in the 
poorly drained bottom lands in other 
parts of the South. Potash may be need- 
ed also on nearly all soils where there 
is a possibility of making more than 40 
bushels per acre. On normal land it is 
not needed as much as nitrogen and phos- 
phate but particularly on heavy produc- 
ing sandy soils or rather poorly drained 
heavy soils during a wet year, it may 
be the part of a fertilizer limiting the 
yield. 


Kind and Amount to Use 


N WORKING out the problem of the 

kind and amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer to use under the corn crop, there 
are two methods to choose from, one 
based on the average results of fertilizing 
corn for a number of years and the other 
based on the returns of fertilizers dur- 
ing different kinds of weather. The av- 
erage returns from the use of fertilizer 
has been the method most commonly 
used by experiment station workers. The 
results are not very favorable if corn is 
selling for a dollar per bushel or less. 
Sections where the rainfall is sufficient 
show better return from this method 
than sections where the rainfall is often 
below the amount needed for the fertil- 
izer to have its full effect. 


The method of adjusting the amount 
(Concluded on page 24) 





| RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AGRONOMY DIVISION AT ATHENS | 





ROFESSORS Crabb and Davis of the Agronomy Division at Athens hav 
made the following recommendations for fertilizing corn in Georgia:— 


Phosphoric Am- 


























Pe Pe Amount Material Amount acid monia_ Potash 
Middle and Upper 200-400 Superphosphate 8 4 0 
Coastal Plainf ....... 100-150 Nitrate of soda or 400-800 or 
(South Georgia) 75-110 Sulphate of ammonia 10 4 0 
100-200 Superphosphate 
Lower Coastal Plain... 40- 75 Nitrate of soda or 8 4 4 
(Southeast Georgia) 30- 60 Sulphate of ammonia 200-400 or 
15- 30 Muriate of potash 10 4 4 
Piedmont .........+.+s08 100-200 Superphosphate 8 4 0 
(North Georgia) 4#- 75 Nitrate of soda or 200-400 or 
30- 60 Sulphate of ammonia 10 4 0 
Limestone Valleys and 100-200 Superphosphate 8 4 0 
ee SPP yy te 40- 75 Nitrate of soda or — 200-400 or 
orthwest Georgia) 30- & Sulphate af ammonia 10 4 0 
Appalachian Mountains 100-200 Superphosphate 8 4 0 
and Plateaut ........ 40- 75 Nitrate of soda : 200-400 or 
30- 60 Sulphate of ammonia 10 4 0 
First Bottom Soils .... 100-200 Superphosphate 100-200 16 0 6 








lands of this section. 





phate (acid phosphate) and nitrogen fertilizer. 


¢On very pebbly gray soil with yellow subsoil the Coastal Plain Experiment Station rec- 
ommends 9 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 2 to 3 per cent ammonia, and 4 to 5 per cent potash, 
tApply 25 to 50 pounds muriate of potash per acre on unproductive spots in the valley 


These recommendations are based on the results of fertilizer tests in different parts of 
Georgia. They are for average conditions. For higher yields probably a complete fertilizer 
would show profitable returns. Most of the other experiments in the Southeast indicate a 
complete fertilizer can be used under corn. If there* is a possibility of getting more than 40 
bushels of corn per acre on hill lands it will probably pay to add potash | to the superphos- 
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| White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 








Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

Dear Sir: “I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea, is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned*to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick’ where you lost hundreds 
before. These letters prove it. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many chicks from 
White Diarrhea, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I] sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medi- 
cine and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly relia- 
ble and always get the remedy by re- 
turn mail.”.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy entirely at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself whet a wonder-work- 
ing remedy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses and dou- 
ble, treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box) — give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It's 
a positive fact. You run no risk. We guaran- 
tee to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
lowa, stands back of our guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 98, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [ ] S0c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
Send it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c, (or $1.00). (P. O. 
money order, check or currency acceptable.) 


RP D....04: 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains about 
two and one-third times as much as_ small. 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Prohibition Is No Laughing Matter 


HERE used to be a popular saying, 

“It's no laughing matter, but it’s no 
matter \if you laugh,” but there are a 
good many occasions when this does not 
apply, and one of them is in regard -to 
the violation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The Constitution of the United 
States is not a joke, and neither is the 
defiance of that Constitution. Neither 
one is a laughing matter, but it does 
matter if you laugh. 


It is rather astonishing how many 
jokes are based on a violation of the 
country’s supreme law and more aston- 
ishing still are the number of people who 
will laugh at them. Bootlegging, poison 
liquor, hidden stills, all of these shame- 
ful things are made the subject of jests, 
and thoughtless people laugh at them. 
It is plain enough that treating the vio- 
lation of the law so lightly is leading a 
good many people to think that such 
violations are a joke. 


It would be a bad thing to joke about 
other kinds of lawlessness such as rob- 
bery and murder, and jokes which derive 
their point from breaking the law of the 
country in, regard to prohibition are as 
improper. Law violation is not a laugh- 
ing matter, but it does matter and matter 
very much if you laugh. CASK 


Randolph County, Ala. 


What of Our Next President? 


ANY men have been mentioned by 
4 both parties for president but as 
yet there hasn't one come out and given 
the world his platform. Thinking of 
this, our mind goes back to the day Mr. 
Coolidge made*the statement that he be- 
lieved in universal prosperity and that he 
believed in agriculture having an equal 
show with capital, industry, and organ- 
ized labor. At” that time we had high 
hopes of having a friend to agriculture 
in-the White House, as the history of his 
life says that he was reared on a farm 
and was acquainted with the needs of 
the farm. 


But, alas, as the years rolled by and we 
watched his work we were doomed to 
disappointment. He signed bills for more 
tariff to protect our already overgrown 
manufactories and to strengthen our im- 
migration laws to protect organized labor, 
but when a bill was presented him to 
sign to protect the farmer, he said, “Let 
the farmer diversify,” and vetoed it. He 
has not offered a single thing worthy of 
taking its place. W. L. NORRIS. 


Pickens County, Ala. 


Not Afraid of Low Cotton 


N 1926 we bought fertilizer with the 
expectation of 15- or 20-cent cotton, 


we plant corn, velvet beans, peanuts, po 
tatoes, sugar cane, and raise enough hogs 
to make meat for home use. We also 
keep a few chickens, a cow, and plant a 
garden. Consequently, low-priced cotton 
didn’t hit us so hard. L. A. TALLEY. 
Jackson County, Fla. 


| ___ASK ME ANOTHER - 


Answers on Page 26 
ye are the relative weights of milk, 


cream, and water? 
2. From what language is derived the word 
“agriculture”? 
3. Of what is the potato composed? 
4. About how much moisture ‘is contained 
in a bushel of wheat? 
5. The growth of what tissue in the grow- 
ing child is especially benefited by liberal 
use of milk? 
6. What is humus and of what value is it 
to the soil? : 
7. Do cows rise from lying down the same 
way as horses? 
8. Who is supposed to have written 
earliest books on farm management ? 
9. What effect does the lack of iodine have 
upon pigs? 
10. Are white and yellow corn of the same 


the 





~ 


feeding value for pigs? 





but here in our part of the Cotton Belt | 
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Tough-flexible | 


the result of 75 years’ 


experience in bootmaking 













































































It stretches 
five times its own 
length 


You can stretch a strip cut from 
the upper of any “U.S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boot more than five times its 
own length! Such rubber: means 
flexibility —stamina—long wear 















The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


* have sturdy gray soles, 
uppers in red or black. 
They come in knee to 
hip lengths 






T takes elastic, tough rubber 
to stand the constant kicking 
around a boot gets on the farm. 


tire. And in the carcass, at every 
point where wear is hardest, are 
embedded from 4 to 11 separate 


And that’s the quality of rubber layers of tough rubber and fabric 
you find in “U.S.” Blue Ribbon reinforcements. No other boot 
boots. has so many! 


And there’s extra strength in 
the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot 
from top to toe. The sole is over- 
size—as tough as the tread of a 


United States Rubber Company 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes are as husky as they look. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Get a pair and notice the difference. 


The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. Its 


clean like a boot. 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


CC: 99 
US. 





BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus’ 
Arctics Rubbers 
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Oatmeal... 
Cod Liver Oil 
and Meal... 


Molasses 


_No Wonder Baby 
Chicks Thrive On It! 


The pure, fresh oatmeal of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pe ick Starter is just the ty | for the 
little birds’ tender digestive tracts. It is free 
from dust, or other irritating substances. 


And authoritative tests prove oatmeal more 
digestible (96% available) than any other 
grain product! 


Cod Liver Oil in this complete feed provides 
valuable ingredients to build —s big 
bones. Cod Liver Meal tones up the birds 
digestion so that all ingredients give more 
nourishment. 


Quaker pioneered the use of these proved 
ingredients in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. And 
now Quaker offers to poultry owners another 
invaluable ingredient—molasses. This sub- 
stance is blended with Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter by an exclusive Quaker process so 
that the mixture remains a dry feed, con- 
venient to handle, 


Included in the diet of baby chicks, mo- 
lasses practically eliminates coccidiosis. 
Molasses is a remarkable food material, rich 
in vitamin B. It furnishes potash—ten times 
as much as some grain products. 


Start them right—they’ll live, they'll thrive, 
and grow to be the finest market fowl or 
pullets that you’ve ever had. 


Send for your free copy of the 1928 Ful-O- 
Pep Poultry Book. Your name and address 
on the margin of this page, or a card, will do. 





Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter 
The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Manu factu lete line of live 
stock col power Be sas br ay gs 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Get on a Cash Basis 


Your Bank Can Help You; 


You Can Help Your Bank 


By GILBERT T. STEPHENSON, 
Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. Raleigh, N. C. 


HE banks will go any reasonable 

length to help their farmer customers 
go on the cash basis. All that they ex- 
pect or require is that the farmer do his 
bank business in a businesslike way. Here 
are a few of the things that the bank 
expects of its farmer customers as it does 
of its other customers :— 

1. The bank expects the farmer to keep 
his surplus money on deposit—and not 
hidden away. The bank lends other peo- 
ple’s deposits; therefore, without deposits 
it cannot lend. The farmer who expects 
to borrow when he needs money should 
make and keep deposits when he has 
money. Turn about is fair play. 

2. The bank expects the farmer to ar- 
range for his financing early in the new 
vear and not wait until the day he needs 
his first loan. Such an arrangement con- 
templates laying before his banker a true 
statement of his financial operations dur- 
ing 1927 and a statement of his proposed 
dperations during 1928. It means telling 
his banker how much of his financing he 


| himself can do and how much he will 
| need from his bank. It means a financial 
| statement in which what he has is con- 








| servatively valued, what he owes is stated 


accurately and fully, and the difference 
will be what his net worth is. If the 
farmer really understood why his banker 
needs his financial statement, he would not 
hesitate to give it to him; he would be 
glad to do so. The farmer does not un- 
derstand why his banker who has known 
him and whom he has known all his life, 
who knows every foot of his land and 
every dollar’s worth of his personal 
property, should yet neef'a written state- 
ment. He does not know that the bank 
itself may have to borrow, that it may 
have to put up the farmer’s note as secur- 
ity, and that the bank in the city lending 
to the country bank does not know the 
financial condition of the farmer and has 
no way of judging the value of its col- 
lateral except by financial statements. If 
the farmer understood that his financial 
statement may help the local bank borrow 
money and thus bring in money into the 
community from the outside, he would, 
of course, be glad to furnish his state- 
ment. 

3. The bank expects its farmer custo- 
mers to attend to the maturities of their 
notes. The farmer is not trained to give 
prompt attention to such things. If he 
receives a letter today calling for an im- 
mediate answer he thinks that any time 
within a week will do. If he receives no- 
tice that his note will be due on Monday, 
he thinks that the following Saturday, 
when he expects to be in town anyway, 
will do as well. He knows his note is 
good; his banker knows it is good; so 
what is the difference if he is a few days 
late? He does not realize that his bank 
is under government supervision and ex- 
amination and that every overdraft and 
past due note subjects his banker to criti- 
eism. 

4. The banker expects his farmer cus- 
tomer to carry adequate balances. Unless 
his bank makes reasonable profits it must 
close its door, and thereby deprive him 
of its facilities. It is to his interest there- 
fore to keep his bank in a flourishing con- 
dition. A bank can no more make money 
swapping dollars than an individual can 
do so. When the farmer borrows a thou- 
sand dollars and iim nediately checks out 
a thousand dollars, leaving none of it on 
deposit, his bank is largely swapping dol- 
lars so far as his loan is concerned. 

The banker cannot require a~borrower 
to carry a balance; it would be guilty of 
charging usury if it did se. But the 
banker can leave it to the sense of fair- 
ness of his borrower to carry a fair bal- 
ance. What is a fair balance? There is 
no hard and fast rule about this. When 






bankers talk among themselves they agree 
that the man who keeps on deposit an 
average of one-fifth as much as he is bor- 
rowing is carrying a fair balance. Nor 
does this mean keeping that much on de- 
posit all the time; it means the average 
for the year. The.farmer who expects 
to borrow in the spring and summer 
should keep up the average of his balance 
by leaving his surplus money on deposit 
in the fall and winter. Furthermore, he 
should not drive hard bargains with his 
bank by putting all his money in a sav- 
ings account or on certificate of deposit 
soxas to get the little interest. If he leaves 
his surplus on deposit without interest in 
the fall and winter, he will find his 
banker much more disposed to make him 
a loan in the spring or summer. 

5. The banker expects of his farmer 
customer that he pay out once a year. 
Banks are supposed to make loans only 
for current operations. If one need 
money for permanent improvements, 
he should get mortgage loans. If a 
loan is obtained with which to make 
the 1928 crop, it should be paid off from 
the sales of that crop. If it is not, the 
banker suspects either that the money was 
used for some other purpose or else that 
the borrower lost money from the year’s 
operations. The farmer does not quite 
understand why he should pay out every 
year even when he knows that he will 
have to go back in and borrow again. 
The banker wants to know that his bor- 
rower can pay out each year, and the best 
assurance he can have of his ability to do 
so is by his coming in and actually pay- 
ing out. The borrower will keep in bet- 
ter standing with his bank by paying out 
every year even if he goes back the next 
day and borrows again. On the books of 
the bank and in the eyes of the examiners 
it is a new loan and not a carry-over. 

The banker neither asks nor expects 
any more of his farmer customer than 
he does of the merchant or manufacturer 
or professional man. If the farmer will 
attend to his bank business and db it in a 
businesslike way, he will be able to get 
every dollar of accommodation he is en- 
titled to. Even though he should carry 
on deposit an average balance of one- 
fifth of the amount of his borrowing, his 
money would be costing him only 7% 
per cent. How much better it would be 
to pay his bank 7% per cent for money 
than to pay his time merchant 30 per cent, 
or his fertilizer company 26 per cent, or 
his automobile dealer 14 per cent! 





| NEW JERSEY CHAMPION 


NOTHER new State Champion cow 

has been developed and tested by 
King Pharr, of Catherine, Ala. Co- 
quette’s Rosebud, a purebred Jersey, is 
the new champion. In 305 days she pro- 
duced, with calf, 674.04 pounds of butter- 
fat and 12,097 pounds of milk. This is 
the highest 305-day record that has ever 
been made in the Cotton States. She has 
been awarded a gold medal by the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club, New York. 

Cows in Mr. Pharr’s herd are now 
holding three of the nine 305-day age 
class records for Alabama. Coquette’s 
Rosebud was with calf 204 days while 
making this wonderful record. 

Rosebud produced more butterfat in 
the last month of her test than she did 
in the first month. Her yield never fell 
below 60 pounds any month of the test, 
which was started when she was seven 


years of age. 
a 


TABLESPOONFUL of vinegar, 
added to the water when corned beef 
is being cooked, makes the meat much 
more tender. 
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© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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I SAW P.A. come into the picture some 
nineteen years ago. I saw it nose out the 
leading brands of the day. With steady gait, 
it showed a clean pair of heels to the field. 
I know and you know that it has maintained 
its lead ever since. And you and I know why! 


The minute you open the tidy red tin and 
let that fragrance fill the air, you’re ready to 
cheer for P.A. Then you load up and light 


up. .. . Cool as a judge deciding the winner. 
Sweet as a blue ribbon for your favorite. 
Mild and mellow and long-burning. 


No wonder more P. A. is smoked than any 
other brand. No wonder Prince Albert counts 
its friends by the million. If you don’t know 
all this by personal experience, it’s high time 
you found out. Get going today with good 
old P. A. That’s my tip, Gentlemen. 


DRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 





back P. A. 


against them 


LONG BURNING PIPE ANE 
CIGARETTE TORACGCO 





More for your money in 
every way—TWO full 
ounces in every tin. 


























































































Learn What Insulation Will Do 


The sad faced birds in the chilly, drafty hen house are just existing 
through the winter, waiting for spring. 


Hens can’t lay under those conditions. A warm house (insulated) 
keeps ’em happy and healthy and yields a full egg basket when egg 


prices are highest. 


HE use of insulation is fundamental in 

modern building construction. It adds 
comfort and health, makes possible a steady 
temperature and reduces heating costs. 


Your dwelling that is drafty and diffi- 
cult to heat in winter and hot upstairs 
in summer, is made comfortable by insul- 
ation. Your poultry house, where the 
hens quit laying from November to March, 
is made a busy singing workshop all winter. 
In midsummer it is kept cool and comfort- 
able. Your garage, where the frigid winter 
penetrates the tightest walls is 
made snug so it is easy to keep 
the car warm and ready to start 
on a zero morning. Insulation 
does these things, at low cost. 





Before you build or remodel, study in- 
sulation. Examine insulating materials 
at your local lumber yard. Look at the 
thick broad sheets of fiber, or blankets 
that go between the studding, easy to 
apply, which keep your house warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Notice, also, 
how handy this material is for fixing 
up the attic, or building a new closet. 
You will want to keep a supply of it 
always on hand. 


Learn about insulation because it can 
increase both your comfort and 
your profits. This publication 
will be glad to put you in touch 
with sources of information about 
practical insulating materials, 





This Paper Recommends Only Reliable Merchandise 
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After 50 Years of Service 


See and Try a DE LAVAL 


HE best way to judge a 
new 1928 Golden Anniver- 
sary De Laval Separator is to 
see one, and better still to try 
it side-by-side with any other. 
We do not believe anyone can 
do that and not choose a De 
Laval. .Improvements are: 
Beautiful gold and black finish; 
completely enclosed gears; im- 
roved regulating cover and 
float; turnable supply can; easier 
starting and a * window, 
and the “floating bowl. 
“‘Golden Series” machines are 
now on display by De Laval 
dealers everywhere. They will 
be glad to show them-to you. 
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De Laval 


4 Rints the Way to Still.. 








Greater Dairy Profits 


IFTY years ago,” says Dr. C. W. 

Larson, , om Chief of the Bureau 

of Dairying of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, “the dairy industry was 
undeveloped and relatively unimpor- 
tant. Today the dairy industry is the 
largest and most vital industry in the 
world. It has more far-reaching effect 
upon the health and prosperity of this 
country than any other industr 

Last year the farm value of merican 
dairy products was more than three 
billion dollars, or more than 25 per cent 
of our total yearly farm income. 

Fifty years ago Dr. De Laval invented 
the first practical centrifugal cream 
separator, and dairy authorities every- 
where now say that the cream separator 
has done more than any other factor to 
make modern dairying possible. 


1928 “Golden Series” 

De Laval Cream Separators 
Finst in the beginning, De Laval 
Separators have kept the lead ever since, 
not only in numbers in use but in con- 
tinued improvement of design and con- 
struction. More than four million De 
Laval machines have been made and 
there are about as many of them in use 


MB 
: Ha the world over as of all other makes. 





De Laval 
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Now the new 1928 “Golden Series” 
Separators, commemorating the 50th 
De Laval Anniversary, mark another 
step forward. They are the most com- 
plete, efficient aaa beautiful cream 
separators ever made. They must prove 
a source of pride as well as_ profit. 

The “Golden Series” machines are 
made in seven sizes, ranging in capacity 
from 200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. 
They may be operated by hand or any 
form of power. Th hey may be bought for 
cash or on such liberal terms as to pay 
for themselves. 


The De Laval Milker 


Tue rapid increase in the use of De Laval 
Milkers is now causing as great a change 
in dairying as De Laval Separators did 
years ago. There are already thousands 
in use, milking more than one million 
cows with extremely satisfactory results. 

De Laval Milkers permit all dairy 
1 to be placed on a machine 
yasis. Because of their gentle yet stimu- 
lating and uniform action De Laval 
Milkers milk with better results than 
can be obtained in any other way. They 
enable one man to milk two to three 
times as many cows as can be done by 
hand, and produce cleaner milk. They 
are simple in construction, easy 


orm? to operate and to keep in a san- 


itary condition. Everyone milk- 
ing five or more cows will find a 
De Laval Milker a profitable as 
well as time and labor-saving in- 
; vestment. Sold for cash or on 
j self-paying terms. 
See your De Laval dealer or 
write nearest office below for full 
j information as to either separa- 
; tors or milkers. 
i 


; The De Laval Separator Co. 
j NEW YORK CHICAGO 
' 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. / 
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A five minute cha 
b 


ERHAPS you are thinking: ‘‘Just what will 

I do with those old wood floors?’’ No one, 

now-a-days, wants an old, shabby, splintery 
wood floor. They are bad looking enough, to be 
sure. But, the worst of an old wood floor is, it is 
drudgery to keep it clean. 


Happily, the best-looking floors of today are 
the easiest to care for. Take for instance floors of 
Armstrong's Linoleum. These are made in the 
prettiest of colors and patterns—yet just a damp 
mopping is all that is required to keep themclean. 
The dirt does not soak into the grain as in wood 
floors, but remains on top, where it can be whisked 
away ina jiffy. Linoleum is always so fresh-look- 
ing and neat as a pin, and not at all expensive. 


Now, suppose you have decided to do some- 
thing with your floors this spring. What will it 
be? In Armstrong's Linoleum you have a wide 
choice of patterns from which you can select a 
floor covering appropriate for any room in the 
house. Begin with the kitchen—the most walked- 
on floor in the house. The lovely tile pattern pic- 
tured in the kitchen above is of Armstrong's 


Y 
HAZEL DELL BROWN 






In the large illustration 
+ is shown Armstrong's Ara- 
i esq Linoleum, No. 9012 
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Above: Jaspé 
Linoleum Rug, 
Pattern No. 
717. At Right: 
Printed Lino- 
leumRug, Pat- 
tern No. gos 


Arabesq Linoleum. While it is light in color, 
it is a simple matter to keep it clean and 


bright. The Arabesqg, by the way, is one of the _ 


newest Armstrong ideas in all-over linoleum. 
The particular pattern shown looks for all the 
world like real handcraft tiles. I, myself, could 





t about your floors 


hardly believe my eyes when I first saw this re- 
markable effect. 

For living-room, dining-room, or bedroom, a 
rug of Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum is quite appro- 
priate and practical, too. These Jaspé rugs, in 
several shades, with interesting overlaid borders 
of varied pattern, are really the prettiest ideas in 
smooth-surface rugs I have ever seen. You must 
see them in the stores to appreciate what I mean. 

While these genuine linoleum rugs are not at 
all expensive, there are Armstrong's Quaker-Felt 
Rugs at a still lower price. These may be had in 
many attractive patterns. 

Tell me the size and kind of room and de- 
scribe briefly the furniture and I will help you 
select the most economical, practical, and attrac- 
tive floor covering. Enclose ten cents in stamps, 
and I will send you in addition, ‘‘The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decoration’’—a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet about floors. Lot fe 
Simply address your letter to Hazel Dell diiripich 
Brown, Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum 
Division, 1023 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armnstongs Linoleum 


INLAID AND PRINTED IN RUGS OR PIECE GOODS 
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AGENTS 


OUNTY agricultural agents in the 


South who have put into effect and 
are continuing an outstanding soil im- 
provement program will be rewarded 
next winter with a free trip to the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers in Houston, 
Texas. 

This offer has been announced by J. C. 
Pridmore, director of the Southern Di- 
vision, Soil Improvement Committee, 
National Fertilizer Association, who out- 
lined the method of selecting these out- 
standing agricultural workers in the 12 
Southern States in which the Southern 
Division of the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee operates—Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


“In order to stimulate soil improvement 
programs as recommended and approved 
by the various state experiment stations 
and agricultural extension services, the 
Soil Improvement Committee offers to 
six county agricultural agents in the 
South a free trip to. the Houston meeting 
next February,” Pridmore said in an- 
nouncing the prize trips. These men will 
be selected by a committee of agricultural 
college workers in codperation with the 
extension service officials who have charge 
of county agricultural agent work in the 
various states. Winners of the awards 
will be selected on the basis of a uniform 
score card which will take into consider- 
ation accomplished results in soil im- 
provement in the county, methods of put- 
ting the program into effect, and plans 
for future soil improvement efforts based 
on an analysis of the situation as it exists 
in the county. 

The winning county agents will be 
given an opportunity of attending the 
Southern Agricultural Workers meeting 
and also the meeting of agricultural ex- 
tension workers who will hold a jubilee 
convention commemorating the establish- 
ment of the first agricultural extension 
office in the country at Houston fifty 
years ago. A banquet will be given in 
honor of the agents and they will be 
given an opportunity of broadcasting 
their programs and accomplishments by 
radio. Gold medal fobs will be awarded 
by the Soil Improvement Committee as 
permanent trophies of accomplishment, 
along with certificates that may become 
the property of the county represented 
by the winning agent. 

aRaA 
AY a few slices of thinly cut onions 
and a few cloves to pickled beets and 
you will be surprised at the excellent 
flavor. 
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“I guess it’s none o’ my business, but 
when I took @ basket o’ victuals over to 
them poor Brown children I put in a bar 
0’ soap an’ a fine-tooth comb.” 

“You find about what you're lookin’ 
for, an’ when a man-comes back from 
the city talkin’ dbout how wicked it is, 

"| know what he’s been up to.” 
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We STATE it as our hon- 
est belief that the tobaccos 
used in Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste 
than in any other cigarette 
at the price. 


LicceTT & Myers Tosacco Co. 


{VERY MILD. © 
AND YET THEY. 
SATISFY 


CHESTERFIELD 





CIGARETTES 
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It’s just 
common sense 


To HAvE a good flashlight 
handy around the farm, I 
mean. It’s so convenient for 
doing chores in the dark— 
getting down feed, hunting 
up a lost tool, and in a dozen 
other ways. I figure, too, 
that it’s the best fire insur- 
ance I can carry. Mine’s an 
Eveready, always loaded with 
genuine Eveready Batteries. 
I favor Eveready Batteries 
from experience. They’re 
longer-lasting, brighter-burn- 
ing. Those littl Eveready 
cells produce more light and 
keep at it longer than you’d 
ever guess a battery could. 
They’re filled to the skin with 
the stuff that makes light. 
I’ve got the flashlight habit 
—and I tell you it’s a good 
one for the farmer. (Adv.) 























Woman’s Heme Companion, 
EN a. Snes bk co $1.00 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 

Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ........ $3.00 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 
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Be Sait ng Pan ke Pan. 
Nipairy Pan, Sauce Pan, Piol 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
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ONDAY, March 12.—When you 
drink milk, eat fruit and cereals you 
are guarding against toothache. 

Tuesday, March 13—Pans in which 
angel food cake is 
cooked should not be 
greased. If the pan 
were greased the cake 
would not stick to 
the sides and hold the 
center of the cake 
up. It draws away 
from the sides when 
it is done. 

Wednesday, March 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 
14.—Pictures give a room character. They 


can make or mar it. Tall pictures gen- 
erally look best in vertical wall spaces 
© and broad pictures in horizontal spaces. 


Thursday, March 15.—It is a good plan 
to have the lights in the kitchen located 
so that they illuminate the work and not 
shire in the ‘eyes of the worker. 


Friday, March 16.—Left-over jelly may 
be used on top of a ball of cottage cheese 
served with a salad or on half a slice of 
orange as a garnish for the meat plate. 


Saturday, March 17.—Let’s not forget 
that this is St. Patrick’s Day. It will de- 
light the children if you decorate the 
table and serve shamrock shaped cookies 
covered with green icing: If you have no 
green coloring rub some spinach through 
a sieve. ° 


Sunday, March 18.—“ ‘Play the game’ 
—that means truthfulness, courage, Spar- 
tan endurance, self-control, self-respect, 
scorn of luxury, consideration one for 
another’s opinions and rights, courtesy, 
and, above all, fairness. -These are the 
fruits of the spirit of sportsmanship and 
in these lie the best hope of social well- 
being.” —John H. Finley. 





| HOSTESS AND GUEST 
The Wearing o’ the Green 


2 ELL, Jenny, did you enjoy Jane’s 
party?” asked Father Pearson at 
the breakfast table. 

“Tndeed, I did,” replied Jenny. “I never 
had such a good time in my life! I knew 
by the invitations that we would have a 
good time though.” 

“My, my! If the invitations are all 
that, why don’t you let us see yours?” 
questioned her younger brother, Jimmy. 

Jenny reached over on the sideboard 
and got a shamrock shaped piece of green 
cardboard and handed it to Jimmy. He 
read aloud :— 





Here’s an 
invitation hearty 
Come to my 
St. Patrick’s party! 
Date, March 17th. Time, 8 p. m. 
Place, Sunnydale Farm. 
Hostess, Jane Rogers. 

“That does sound rather interesting, 
doesn't it?” commented Mother Pearson. 
“How was the house decorated ?” 

“Oh, the decorations were very simple 
but attractive. Shamrocks were here and 
there and a color scheme of green and 
white was used. The table cover on a small 
table in one corner of the room was lat- 
ticed with green crepe paper strips with 
shamrocks pinned at the intersections to 
hold them together. On this table was a 
Paddy’s Hat in a mound of Irish potatoes. 
The favors were in the hat. They were 


attached to one ead\of green ribbons and 
paper shamrocks were tied to the other 
ends. To get our favor we pulled a sham- 
rock. 
small 


favors were heads made from 
potatoes and—” 









The Progressive Farm Woman 
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“What games did you play?” inter- 
rupted Jimmy. 

“Why does Brother always have to in- 
terrupt, Mother,” complained Jenny. 
“Well, we played lots of games. Jane 
used the Irish brogue all evening. The 
first game we played was Progressive 
Conversation. Then we played Packing 
Gratidfather’s Trunk, Whistle, Forty 
Ways of Getting There, Three Deep and 
Contentment. After this we had refresh- 
ments.” 

“What were they, Sister?” asked Jim- 
my in an apologetic voice. 

“Buddy is a good boy and Sister loves 
him,” said Jenny as she patted his hand. 

“Why, we had Shamrock salad with 
cheese straws shaped like shamrocks. 
There was a big bow! of punch handy 
with shamrock shaped cookies covered 
with green icing to have with it. Bon 
bon dishes filled with green and white 
shamrock mints were placed in conspicu- 
ous places, for us to eat when we chose.” 
Jenny’s face beamed with excitment. “Af- 
ter the refreshments, we all gathered 








around the piano_and sang Irish songs. 
I do think it’s fun to go to parties!” de- 
clared Jenny. 

“Yes, I think it’s good for you young 
folks to get together, too,” agreed her 
mother. 

In case you are planning to have a St. 
Patrick’s party, I am going to tell you 
how to play the games that boys and 
girls played at Jane’s party. 


Progressive Conversation.—This is a 
good game with which to start a party. 
Cards with numbered topics of conversa- 
tion are given each guest. The hostess 
may arrange the couples for the first 
conversation or she may let them draw 
lots. If the first subject is “pie” all thé 
couples talk about “pie” until the hostess 
calls time. Then the partners change, 
either the boys or girls moving, until all 
the girls have tatked to all the boys. The 
subjects may range from airplane to pigs, 
from spring fashions to stars. 


Packing Grandfather’s Trunk.—T he 
players are seated in a ring. The first 
player says, “Grandfather is going on a 
journey and we are to pack his trunk. I 
shall put in—” (anything you choose, for 
instance, a coat). The next player re- 
peats every article named before and adtis 
one. Failure to name them right and in 
order sends one “foot.” 


Whistle.—The first player hands the 
second some object saying, “Here is a 
whistle.” Number two inquires, “It is a 
whistle?” Number one replies, “It is a 
whistle.” Then number two passes it on, 
saying, “Here is a whistle.” Each time it 
is passed on the question, “Is it a whis- 
tle?” goes back to number one antl the 
answer “It is a whistle.” After it has 
gone all around it begins all over again 
except that every time a player has said 
whistle before he is to whistle instead. 
Failure to whistle puts one out of the 








game. The effort not to laugh and the 
varieties of whistles are very funny. 


Forty Ways of Getting There—Any 
10 players from the group are chosen: 
they are lined up and told that at the 
starting signal they are to go to a desig- 
nated place, each player progressing in a 
different way from any of the other 
players. The fun comes in watching the 
various modes of travel. If any get 
stalled, the leader may suggest some ways 
for them to “get there.” 


Three Deep.—The players stand fac- 
ing the center in a double circle; that is 
in two circles with one player directly 
behind the other, so as to form pairs 
or couples. Two players are chosen, one to 
act as runner, the other as chaser. The 
object of the game is for the chaser to 
tag the runner. The runner and chaser 
start outside the circle, usually at points 
opposite each other. Whenever the run- 
ner thinks he is about to be tagged, he 
can run in front of any pair in the circle 
and stand there thus making the group 
“three deep” so that the outer one of the 
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CLUB SANDWICH WITH COTTAGE OR CREAM CHEESE FILLING 


three must run and the chaser then tries 
to catch him. When a player is tagged 
he becomes the chaser, the former chaser 
becomes the runner and the game contin- 
ues as before. 


Contentment.—The players all sit in 
a large circle around the room. The leader 
begins and asks one, “Are you conten- 
ted?” If the person says, “Yes,” he pro- 
ceeds to the next one, saying, “Are you 
contented?” If the person says “No,” 
the leader then asks, “What would con- 
tent you?” The person may then ask 
someone to do something for him, such 
as, “If Mary and James would change 
seats, I would be contented,” or “To have 
Bob run around in the room would con- 
tent me.” The leader then goes on and 
asks every person in the room the ques- 
tion. When he is through the one next 
to him may take his place and continue 
until all have taken part. 


The Salad Recipe 


ERE’S the recipe Jane used to 
“make the shamrock salad :— 


Use 2 green peppers, 1 cup cottage cheese, 
3 tablespoons cream, % teaspoon red pepper, 
2 tablespoons chopped nuts, salt. 

Cut off stem end of pepper, remove seeds 
and soak in cold water for at least 10 min- 
utes. Combine cheese, cream and nuts and 
season with salt and pepper. Pack peppers 
tightly with cheese mixture. Stand in re- 
frigerator until ready to serve. Slice across 
thinly and lay three or four slices on a bed 
of lettuce in such a fashion as to resemble 
a shamrock. Make a stem out of a slice of 
green pepper. Serve with salad dressing. 


And here’s the recipe she used in mak- 
ing the cheese straws :— 


Roll puff or plain paste % inch thick, sprin- 
kle one-half with grated cheese to which has 
been added few grains of salt and pepper. 
Fold, press edges firmly together, fold again, 
pat and roll owt % inch thick. Sprinkle 
with cheese and proceed as before; repeat 
twice. Cut in strips 5 inches long and % 
wide. Bake 8 minutes in hot oven, after 
they have been shaped like shamrocks. 
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{ CLUB SANDWICHES MADE 
| AT HOME 


A SORTS of good combinations of 
flavors are possible in club sand- 
wiches which might well be used more of- 
ten for an easily prepared Sunday night 
supper or for other lunches. If you or- 
der a club sandwich in a restaurant you 
expect a three-tiered sandwich made of 
hot toast with two layers of filling. They 
contain lettuce, a slice of chicken, a slice 
of tomato, fresh or canned and drained, 
a little ham or bacon and mayonnaise 
dressing to moisten. Both layers of the 
sandwich may be alike or not. 





It is not necessary to use chicken every 
time you make club sandwiches. Veal, 
lamb, pork or other cold meats may be 
used or cottage or cream cheese. The 
last makes an excellent filling because it 
can be combined with various other flav- 
ors in an appetizing way. For example, 
you may use cottage cheese with nut 
meats and slices of tart, tender apple, in 
addition to the dressed lettuce. Sliced 
Spanish onion and tomato also go well 
with the cottage cheese and cucumber may 
be using during its season. 


The secret of making and serving any 
toast sandwich is to have all the ingredi- 
ents assembled conveniently for rapid 
work. Do not undertake to make club 
sandwiches unless you are sure of being 
able to fill and serve them before the toast 
cools. 

Cut the sandwich diagonally with a 
very sharp knife, garnish with a small 
pickle or olives or radishes and serve im- 
mediately. Eat with knife and fork. 





| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 
Stick to Your Color! 


ye you ever notice how some people 
seem to be always well-dressed ; how 
they are never in the class of those who 
take pride in never “possessing one rag 
to wear,” how they, with nothing remark- 
able in the way of feature or figure, still 
seem pretty to almost everybody ? 

Sometimes it is what everybody calls 
“that indefinable something called charm” 
and sometimes it is that more concrete 
something known as common sense. In 
the flatter case, the value of plenty of 
good clean water, “internally, externally 
and eternally,” soap, cold cream, brushes 
for teeth, hair and nails—not to speak of 
for shoes and clothes—plenty of clean 
underclothes and neat outer ones—com- 
fortable shoes and becoming hats go a 
long, long way. 





A person may have charm by the quart 
but unless she is neat and trim, it is of- 
ten hidden under the dust. Clothes do not 
have to be expensive to be stylish, or new 
to be nice-looking. Something that 
is substantial and neat usually comes in 
the more popular model and price, for-in- 
deed we pay more for that which ‘is “dif- 
ferent”—something the average person 
doesn’t care to be. 

One idea the slender-pursed woman 
must remember and that is to stick to 
her color. If it is red, then let red be 
the keynote of everything she dares put- 
out money on and come forth like the 
cardinal bird, a flash of scarlet. But if it 
is blue or brown, she can be as neat and 
lovely as some of the trim little birds 
that make not quite so much of a show 
but have every feather in place. 

There are many beautiful things in 
brown. If your hat has yellow in. it and 


your shoes are tan and your sweater old 
gold, you are still in tune. The same 
brown. stockings that match your brown 
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March 10, 1928 
and fawn sport skirt and sweater will 
match also your brown satin slippers. The 
brown slip that is skirt to your over- 
blouse of brown and blue, serves as under 
slip for a brown lace or a blue georgette. 
Gloves of brown or cream—a, hat of 
straw with flowers—somehow everything 
seems made for everything else, just be- 
cause you kept the idea of the one color 
in mind. 

One thing about colors that harmonize 
is that much cheaper materials may be 
used since the effect of the whole is good, 
whereas, if things contrast to any extent, 
unless the materials are fine and the lat- 
est shade, the effect is apt to be patchy. 

A COUNTRY WOMAN. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 


How I Make the Most of My Looks 
EGULARITY is the first essential I 
think, in caring for one’s appearance. 

Nothing can be accomplished by spas- 

modic treatment. 

My foundation is 

cleanliness — just 

being thoroughly 
clean. Someone has 
said that there are 
two classes of peo- 
ple in the world— 
those who bathe 
daily and those who 
do not. I firmly 
believe that to 
make the best of 
my looks I must 
belong to the for- 
mer class. There 

must come daily a 

warm soapy bath 

followed always by 

a cool rinse-off. 


On Mondays af- 
ter the bath comes 
my finger nail at 
treatment which 2 
consists of clean- ‘na 
ing, shaping, and ty 
shining them. A @ 
good file, nail-scis- 
sors and a bottle 
of cuticle ‘softener 
are the essentials 
for that. 

Tuesdays a thorough hair-brushing 
succeeds the bath. I part my hair again 
and again, turn it forward and back, 
brushing every section until it fluffs and 
shines and my scalp tingles with life. 
Then I clip off the split ends. 

The Wednesday period I call miscel- 
laneous. 








Thursdays I care for my feet. After 
leaving them in warm water for a time 
I rub or peel off the dead skin on cal- 
loused places. The weekly trimming of 
my nails is a boon to my hose. 

On Fridays I wash my eyes. An eye 
cup would be helpful but I just hold up 
a palmful of water in which I have dis- 
solved a little boracic acid and open and 
close my eyes in it. This removes dust 
and film leaving the eyes bright and lus- 
trous. Also at this hour I brush and 
shape my eyebrows. 

Saturday is most important because it 
is shampoo time at least every two weeks 
and during the dusty seasons every week. 
I use a good soap or a shampoo prepara- 
tion. I rinse my hair perfectly and when 
nearly dry, brush it enough’to put in wav- 
ing combs. Over these I tie a band and 
leave it until dry. Waves put in just af- 
ter washing will stay a long time. 

Of course I brush my teeth regularly, 
using a reliable tooth paste. A most help- 
ful practice I have adopted is drinking a 
quantity of water before breakfast. An 
internal bath is as necessary as an outside 
one and it induces regular elimination. 
So I am not bothered with ugly pimples. 
_I use cold cream for sunburn and a lo- 
tion for wind chap or roughness. 

To follow this regime there is little ex- 
pense necessary and only a little time re- 
quired once you get going. The reward 






















“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB”— 





is the freedom and poise that comes with 
feeling and looking well-kept. 
LOUISE RAY. 
Tippah County, Miss. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


O ONE knows a gill,” is what one 
letter said to me. My dear, I 
apologize for the gill in that recipe. A 
gill is half a cup or quarter of a pint. 
“Gill” is easier to write than “half cup,” 
I suppose; that’s my only excuse. 
<s. <4 


“T didn’t know what to do and the child 
was screaming with pain,” said Anxious 
in telling of her little girl upsetting the 
kettle on herself. “What should I have 
done ?” 

I should think that the first thing for 
anyone to do under the circumstances 
would be to stiffen her backbone and keep 
her head clear. The next thing would be 
to cover the burns with cooking soda and 
lay a wet cloth 
over them. White 
of an egg and oil 
would have done. 
Something clean to 
exclude the air and 
lessen the pain un- 
til the doctor ar- 
rives is what is 
needed. 


Dr. William 
Brady advises keep- 
ing on the emer- 
gency shelf a bot- 
tle of the follow- 
ing _ prescription: 
picric acid 65 
grains, alcohol 2% 
ounces, distilled 
water 1 quart. Dis- 
solve the _ picric 
acid in the alcohol 
and dilute with the 








water. Apply to 
the burn folded 
sterile gauze or 


soft muslin satu- 
rated with the solu- 
tion. Cover this 
with dry, steriliz- 
ed, absorbent cot- 
ton and a bandage. 
Do not remove the dressing for several 
days and then wet the gauze strips with 
the solution to soften and loosen. The 
less a burn is touched, except by a 
doctor, the better. Picric acid stains 
clothes and bands but can be washed 
out with cold water. 

Every farm home should have a first 
aid shelf. We will repeat our “first aid 
suggestions” in an early issue. 

* * & 

“She scolded me something fierce,” is 
the way Nancy H. R. told about her 
mother’s reception of the news that an 
older man had offered her a pretty chain 
“just for a present because we are 
friends. Wasn't it all right to take it?” 

T don’t know what to say to you, Nancy 
dear. You see your mother knows the 
man and I do not. I do think though that 
your mother made a mistake in scolding 
you. Scolding never got anyone any- 
where. You gave her your confidence and 
from what you say she would have gain- 
ed more by talking out with you in a 


friendly manner, the pros and cons of it. : 


You would have given your confidence 
more readily next time. 


As to your taking the jewelry, I may 


- be old fashioned, but I think just the 


right kind of man does not usually offer 
jewelry or other wearing apparel to a 
girl whom he respects. There are books 
and 50 other things he can give. There are 
cases where it is all right to give jewelry 
but from the beginning of time men have 
wanted to deck women with finery. This 
privilege is that of a relative or a fiance. 
I would return it, Nancy, and tell him 
you have thought it over and decided not 
to take it. He will say he does not under- 
stand, but he will and he will like and re- 
spect you more for it. 


+ BOG et 


Doesn't matter the 
slightest what it is 
—or how serious it 
is. You do not have 
to worry about it 
another minute, be- 
cause Calumet will 
solve it—quickly and 
entirely. Order acan 
from your grocer— 
see how baking trou- 
bles disappear. 


One trial will prove it. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


THE 


SALES 2'2 


WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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DIAMONDS 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices 


Buy a Solid Gold or Platinum 
Ring, Pin, Bracelet, etc., set 
with Genuine Guaranteed Dia- 
monds—radiant gems, full of 
fiery brilliancy—at new low 
wholesale prices! 


We Sell Direct To You 


Our prices are even lower than 
cost to retail jewelers, due to 
the fact that we are direct im- 
porters, buying our Diamonds 
in Europe for cash and saving 
middlemen’s profits for your 
benefit. 


Write To Us Today—Now! 
Get our wholesale prices on Diamonds, 
Silverware. You will be 


Net cash on delivery. We are the 
largest concern of our kind in the 
world. Established 1858. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 
Our References: Any Bank or Banker 
or Mercantile y Rae h in U.S. A. 


LOFTIS 


Dept. Desk 20 





Wholesale 
108 No. State St. Chicago, Ill. 














1215 S. Main St., 
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LUDEN 


FIRST AID 
TO VOICES 


THAT DARE NOT 
BE MUFFLED BY ANY 


COUGH OR COLD 


Wauen your throat 
feels dry and husky—and 
raw all the way down— 
take a Luden’s. 

As it melts in your mouth 
the cooling, soothing, 
Luden’s Menthol Action 
spreads gently over the 
tender membranes 
through nose and throat 
—relief is quick. 

LUDEN’S, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Sold everywhere 
in the triple- 
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“See that 
coupon, Jim!” 











eemed 


like Jim Staples couldn't 


save a cent 


ORKED like a mule, too, Jim did. 

His two boys worked just as hard, 
tight with him. Tough luck always 
seemed to land on Jim with both feet. 
If the weevil didn’t get his cotton, the 
drouth did. When he gota pretty good 
crop, say 30 bales on his hundred acres, 
prices went down, and Jim didn’t clear 
enough to buy the Missus a new hat. 
One year Jim had to sell off 20 acres... 
good land, too...to pay up his notes at 
the bank, so’s he could borrow more 
money to keep a-goin on. 

One day John Thrifty’s wife stopped 
by in her new Buick to see Mrs. Staples. 
Seems she was going into town to see 
some silk things that the big store was 
having a sale on. She wanted Mrs. 
Staples to come along. “‘All rignt,” said 

im’s wife, “but I can’t buy a thing. 

‘oor Jim’s had terrible luck. Don’t know 
how we're going to end up.” 

And so the women got to talking, like 
women do, you know. 

That night after supper, Jim was read- 
ing his favorite paper... the one you’re 
reading rightnow. The page he was look- 
ing at happened to have the “‘Soda”adon 
it,and Jim’s wife saw it over his shoulder 
while she was drying the dishes. 

“See that coupon, Jim. MaryThriftytold 
me today that John’s good luck started 
the day he filled it out and sent it to 
the ‘Soda’ people. Seems he made overa 
hundred bales on his hundred acres last 
year, and theirland’snobetterthanours.” 

“So you're talking ‘Soda,’ too,” said 
Jim, kind of cross. “You sound like 
the banker and that young county agent 
fellow. All they talk about is ‘Soda.’ 
Seems like apple-sauce to me.” 

Mrs. Jim said no 


and crop yields, and other interesting 
things. Jim read every one of them, and 
half-heartedly agreed to try a little Soda 
on the 80 acres he had left. 

He put 100 Ibs. of ‘‘Soda” per acre, 
along with some acid and some potash 
under his cotton, like the books said, 
and then side dressed his crop with 150 
Ibs. of ‘‘Soda” peracre after chopping out. 

Say! Jim couldn’t believe his eyes. 
Those 80 acres gave him nearly 80 bales! 
More than twice as much cotton as he 
ever made on his full 100 acres, 

“Better luck this year, eh, Jim,” said 
the buyer who took Jim’s crop. 

‘Luck nothing!” said Jim, ‘‘it’s Soda!” 

oe # 

Note: Of course the names in this little 
story aren’t real names, but the facts are. 
“Jim Staples” is one of the most prose 
perous farmers in his county today. 
He’s got a fine new car, had the house 
fixed up and ‘‘Mrs. Staples” has all the 
good clothes she wants. And he’s 
bought back those 20 acres he had to 
sell a few years ago. 

You can do exactly what“ Jim Staples” 
did. Ask your banker. Ask your County 
Agent. Ask the prosperous farmers 
around you. Look at the records of the 
1927 Cotton Champions. Every one of 
them in every state was a user of 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. Right now is 
the time to buy this nitrogen fertilizer. 

Just below here is the famous coupon 
.-.the one “Jim Staples” used. Even 
if you don’t believe all we say about 
Soda, send in the coupon. Learn what 
cotton farmers who make big money say 
about it. Learn how they use it and 
how much profit they make. The books 
are worth a lot... 





more about it... 
but she sent in the 
coupon. Right away 
some booklets came 
by mail. They didn’t 
cost a tent, but they 
were full of pictures 





Pome Cotton Champion in 
1927 in every state used 
Chilean Nitrate o 
Same in 1926! 

1925! It’s “Soda”, not luck! 


but they are free. 
Please use the cou- 
pon... just tear it 
out, fill in your name 
and address, and mail 
it to the office in your 
state, 


Soda! 








_ Chilean | 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








If you write a letter instead of using the coupon, please mention Ad No. 35-N 


@ Wd Profitab | 
“\ Crops P 


1 Name 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda, Educational Bureau 
(Address this to the office in your state) 


j Please send me a free copy of your new, 24-page illus- 
trated book—‘‘Low Cost Cotton,’”’ showing hdw to make 


{ money in 1928. 


35-N 
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Other crops in which I am interested. 
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| UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER __| 


After High School—What ? 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Nearly every club boy and girl at- 
tending the ninth annual club rally held 
in Baton Rouge, La., some months ago, 
signed what was called a Go-to-College 
Club poster. The thoughts and ideals 
expressed in the poster are so unusually 
good that we are printing them this week, 
not only for the benefit of all our club 
members but particularly for all our 
young folks who expect to graduate 
from high school this spring. If you're 
looking forward to commencement and 
roses and “dips” and life ahead, you'll 
find something worth while in these words 
from Louisiana 4-H club members. The 
poster reads as follows :— 

I believe in the training of my Head for 
the power it will give me to think, to plan, 
and to reason. 

I believe in the training of my Heart for 
the nobleness it will give me to become kind, 
sympathetic, and true. 

I believe in the training of my Hands for 
the dignity it will give me to be helpful, 
useful, and skillful. 

I believe in the training of my Health for 
the strength it will give me to enjoy life, 
resist disease, and to do profitable and worth 
while tasks. 

I believe in my Country, my State, and in 
my responsibility for their development. 

In all these things that I believe I am will- 
ing to dedicate my service for their fulfill- 
ment. I therefore declare that as a member 
of the Go-to-College Club, 

I will endeavor to help myself before I ex- 
pect others to help me. 

I will begin a bank account this year and 
try to add to it from time to time. 

I will choose that work in life that will 





help me to be most useful to the community~ 


where I live and to all kinds and conditions 
of people everywhere. 

I will get the best general education I can 
afford and for my vocation the best special 
training I can find and can prepare myself 
for, in our college. 


Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. On account of the Dairy Special, 
there won’t be a “7 to 17” department 
next week. But scouts, just get set for 
March 24. 





| THE 4-H CLUB CONGRESS | 


WISH that every 4-H club boy and 

girl could have attended the Sixth 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress 
in Chicago last December. Boys and girls 
—1,243 of them—swarmed into Chicago 
November 27 from 43 states and Ontario, 
Canada. All were full of excitement. 

Was there a single solemn face? No 
indeed! The spirit that bubbled every- 
where was great. Every hour was one of 
fun and entertainment. The yelling and 
singing of the state groups put enthus- 
iasm into the air as we marched and rode 
to churches, parks, museums, institutes, 
studios, theaters and manufacturing 
plants. We were banqueted and enter- 
tained three times daily—and what a time 
we did have! 

Perhaps the most: unique parade ever 
staged was the one at the horse show, 
when: the state groups, dressed in cos- 
tumes to symbolize each state, marched 





around the huge arena, singing and yell- 


ing, while the public viewed the spectacle 
with amazement. 

Interesting trips were made to the Nat- 
ional Club Building to see the exhibits. 
We were thrilled indeed when the nat- 
ional champions were introduced, and it 
was exciting to see what the champions 
could do. 

We left Chicago at the end of the 
week, satisfied, for we had had a wonder- 
ful time! We had seen so much but 
greatest of all we had developed a greater 
love and appreciation for the emblems 











and ideals of one of the world’s greatest 
organizations—the 4-H clubs of America. 
MELBA SPARKS. 
Carroll County, Ga. 





AFTER HIGH SCHOOL— 
AUBURN 


JOINED the 4-H club in 1921. Mr. 

E. R. Carlson was county agent then 
and is now. My project is corn. I have 
grown corn each year. I live in the Pied- 
mont section where the land contains a 
large per cent of potash. Therefore at 
planting time I do not use potash with 
the other fertilizers. . 

The first year of my club work I gath- 
ered 86 bushels of corn from the club 
acre. I sent some of the corn to the 
county fair and it won first prize. This 
gave me encouragement, so the next year 








BRER ’POSSUM MUST KNOW _SPRING- 
TIME IS COMING—OR IS IT NIGHT? 


I worked very hard and that fall I gath- 
ered 92 bushels of corn from the same 
acre. I won first in the county again. 

I have gotten first prize in my county 
each year since I became a member. In 
1925 and 1926 I won first prize at the 
state fair. In 1926 I won a free trip to 
Chicago and had a wonderful time while 
there. In 1927 I won second prize at the 
state fair in Birmingham. 

I surely do appreciate all of the prizes 
I win. If they are money I add them to 
my savings account. I think every boy 
and girl should have a savings account. 
I am going to Ranburne high school and 
will graduate there in 1929. Then I am 
going to begin my college course at Au- 
burn that fall. After I have finished col- 
lege I am going to be a state club leader. 
Club work in Cleburne County is grow- 
ing nicely. VERA YATES. 

Cleburne County, Ala. 


| FOUR RIDDLES FOR YOU | 


AM fond of riddles and am sending 
you four. 

1, Why are a fiddle and a girl alike? 

2. Once upon a time a man was in jail. A 
friend visited him. When asked who the 
friend was he replied, “Brothers and sisters 
have I none, but that man’s father is my fath- 
er’s son.” What kin was the friend to him? 

3. What» has a thousand holes and holds 
water? 

4. How many fore feet have four horses? 

ANSWERS 

1, Because neither is any account without 
a bow (beau). 

2. His own son. 

3. A sponge. 

4. Eight. 








FRED ENGLISH. 
Morgan County, Ala. 


| BIRDS—OUR PROTECTORS | 


| Kye now fourteen years old and had 
not until this year appreciated the help 
of birds. I began reading The, Progres- 
sive Farmer a few years ago and I began 
to think about the real importance of 
birds when I began to read about them in 
this paper. This year I found all of my 
thoughts put together in a little study on 
birds at school. In the first place, birds 
destroy all kinds of harmful insects. 
Without them not only would successful 
agriculture be impossible, but the greater 
part of vegetable life would be! destroyed. 
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Send for 
this FREE 
style book 


OU should write for this book —it is 

yours FREE, Learn how Lane Bryant 
specially designed sizes for stout women 
and misses will bring you, too, a new 
beauty and becomingness. 

In this book you will see the correct 
new styles sold in Lane Bryant’s seven 
great retail stores—the styles selected by 
New York’s Fifth Avenue shoppers. 

Write for your free copy of this Style 
Book. See for yourself RM saving and 
satisfaction that it will bring to you. It 
shows everything a woman wears—the 
new dresses, coats, shoes, hats and all 
dress accessories—at money saving prices. 


Sane Pryant 


Address Dept. 152, 39th Street at 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
aw ae 






In the second place, they give more pleas- 
ure to mankind than any other little 
things. Their form, color, and graceful 
motion delight the eye, and their, songs 
charm the ear. Their tireless industry in 
building homes and caring for the young 
and their ceaseless search for food 
arouses wonder and respect for these lit- 
tle masters of the air. Not only do they 
make life possible on earth but they add 
immeasurably to the joy of living upon it. 
Birds are one of our nation’s greatest 
assets. CARRIE MOORE. 
Fayette County, Ala. 


| ENJOYS CLUB LETTERS | 


af 








| WISH to write and tell the other 4-H 
club girls what I have been doing, but 
best of all I like to read their letters. I 
like the work of the 4H club fine. Since 
I have been out of the field I have cleaned 
up my room and painted the living room 
mantel. I grow quite a lot of flowers— 
roses, zinnias, dahlias, and others. 
EUNICE KIMSEY. 
Habersham County, Ga. 


| A 4-H BEGINNER 


HAVE just joined Mitchell Club and 

like it fine. I’m only twelve. We are 
going to take sewing this year. Miss Col- 
lins is our home demonstration agent. We 
meet the first Wednesday in each month. 
My sister, older than I, Ruby Edna, won 
a trip to the short course in Auburn to 
go in June. I hope to win some day. 

MARY FRANCES JONES. 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 
Two Coat Hangers 


WO types of coat hangers are shown 
in the picture. The men’s coat hanger 
has a rod to hang the trousers over and 
the ladies’ coat hanger has a rubber stop 


























16 different styles of Hovers. Highest Quality at Lowest Prices 























i Ket from $4.00 to 
sce crags 
poets Eevee ecinnalintcnaastibiahiinndigiahedts — nea 
Brooder Houses... Suess Westl_——~ from $45.00 to 
Brower Mfg. Co., H 
Box A12Quincy, [lL—Please send me your free cataleg, \ 
Name ——= 
P.O. ae 
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‘EDWARDS roors 





hy ae ho) fei at tele) Oi wag 4. 

\ Lda 

Ls seeaseanaee! \ SAVE YOU 
wee, MONEY 


"LIN 
CIM 4 
Edwards Metal 


roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 
y ings, pany ne 
J mall garages and farm 
=F))))/};;/' HOR buildings, are rust. 
ih proof, fire - proof, 
‘@ f lightning - proof. Last 
ed |//// |. three times as long as or- 
if! dinary kind. Quality in ev- 
ery detail. Styles and types for 
every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 
We are the world’s | tt manulacturers of sheet 
metal y aay | materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 
You can buy from us at manufacturer’s prices and 
termediate profits. 


save all in 

Write t f Free Sam- 
FREE ofl AY ‘sk for Roofing 
SAMPLE for Garage Book, 
Books and The EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Estimates 324-374 Butler St., Cincinnati, 0. 



























brother's hair stay parted.” 








—Courtesy Russia Cement Co. 


glued at each end to prevent the dress 
from slipping off. Good woods to use 
are poplar, maple, or birch. In making 
the hangers, make a cardboard pattern, 
trace on the wood, and then cut wood to 
shape. Finish hanger with three coats of 
white shellac and rub with steel wool. 





] 
WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN— Qovright. ye 











“IT didn’t look back to see what hap- 
pened, but Pug’s little brother was standin’ 
up in the rumble seat when we hit that 
bump an’ maybe that's the reason they 
can’t find him.” 

“T was goin’ to play all afternoon with 
Pug, but his mother didn’t like it about 
us usin’ muscilage to make his little 

































“CATERPILLAR’ 
rides on 
unplowed ground 
- - + and pulls tts 
width inwlows 










































—— no packing the bottom of 
furrows with “Caterpillar” on the 
job, for it rides on even keel wholly 
on unplowed ground -¢ ¢ no side draft 
or strain on machine or nerves. 


Better work—modern implements deepen and en- 
rich the seed bed and premium crops result... . 
Quicker work—you complete your job between 
rains, plant and harvest faster with plenty of power. 
Cheaper cost means faster profits... . “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractors are long lived and built of 
heat treated steels that laugh at mud and sand 
and dust. 


Better-OQuicker-Cheaper 


19 NEW FOLDERS—covering every branch of better, 
quicker, cheaper farming with “Caterpillars” in corn, row 
crops, grains, truck crops, vineyards, orchards, rice, sugar 
beets, cane, hay, dairying, cotton, etc., etc. Write nearest 
dealer for ones you want. 


(Southern Dealers) 
Mississippi 
Morrissey-Easton Tractor Co., 


Cor. Walnut & China Sts., 
Vicksburg. 


North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-735 West Hargett St., 
Raleigh. 

Carolina Tractor & Equip. Co. 
17th & Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


South Carolina 

Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co, 
Lady & Huger Sts., Columbia. 
Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Bqulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 








Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 

405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 
Florida 

McDonald & Burgman, 

No. 8 Riverside Viaduct, 
Jacksonville. 

McDonald & Burgman, 

2315 N. Miami Ave., Miami. 
McDonald & Burgman, 

530. 16th St., West Palm. Beach. 
McDonald & Burgman, 
Morgan & Hampton Sts., 

P. O. Box 4071, Tampa. 


Georgia 


Yancey Brothers, Ine., Richmond. 

634 Whitehall St., S. W.,Atlanta Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

Yancey Tractor Company, 369 Salem Ave., West, : 
109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. Roanoke. 


= ~ 4 = 
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20 Cotton Growers Average 
459 Ibs. per Acre Increase 





Here are reports of actual experiences. It’s worth your 
while to study them. 





Lbs. Yields Lbs. Seed Cotton per Acre 





Arcadian 


GROWER ADDRESS Sulphate 


Without 
Sy lok 


With 
Sulph 





ication P 
of A 


of Am: 





per Acre 





Ayden, N. C. 1,240 
Shelby, N. C. 1'360 
904 


Wilson, N.C. 


Dunn, N. C. 
Buena Vista, Ga. 
lesup, Ga. 
tarr, S. C. 
Simpsonville, S. C. 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Jamestown, Ala. 
Shorter, Ala. 
Dadeville, Ala. 
lay, Fla. 
, Tex. 
Downesville, La. 
n Keatchie, La. 
L. R. Stringfellow Cedarbluff, Miss. 
tj. B. McAlister ula, Miss. 
. B. Kirk spcteen, Tenn. 
Tom Smith assett, Ark. 


888 
1,466 
1,210 
1,881 

984 
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Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Fase compary 
Agricultural Dept. 


Washington, D. C. In 


Shreveport, La., San Antonio, Tex., R 
Canada 


New York, N. Y., San Francisco, -» Aclanta, 
Medina, é., inamaey, ae 4 is, ae 


‘enn., 
igh, N. C, 
— Toronto, Ont. 








8 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) — 


SA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


‘ (Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name 





Addr 








80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 








SHAW rracror 


Pays for Itself! 





























(Concluded from page 12) 

and kind of fertilizer to the weather is 
practiced by a considerable number of 
farmers. When the summers are more 
dry than usual, the fertilizer is cut down 
to a -small amount, which is mainly a 
nitrogen fertilizer, or in many cases is 
left off entirely. When the summers are 
wet, the amounts of fertilizer are in- 
creased and superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) and potash added to the nitrogen. 
The farmers who are successful in fore- 
casting the trend of the seasons can make 
their fertilizer applications much more 
effective in this way. When the long- 
time average is accepted without change, 
the average amount for hill corn land in 
the South would be very probably less 
than 300 pounds per acre, while with the 
other plan the maximum amounts might 
in a series of good years run up to 1,000 
pounds per acre on land capable of pro- 
ducing really high yields: During un- 
favorable seasons no fertilizer would be 
used if the land does not leach out or 
burn out in one or two years. It is be- 
lieved_there is a place for both methods 
of using commercial fertilizer under corn 
in the South and possibly a bigger place 
for a combination of the two methods 
than for either alone. 


Methods of Applying 


ITH moderate amounts of fertilizer 

for corn, applying in the row is 
doubtless the best method. Most farm- 
ers believe that mixing well with the soil 
is better than allowing the seed to come 
in direct contact with the fertilizer but 
there is not enough experimental evi- 
dence to definitely decide this question. 
In the extreme north applying the fer- 
tilizer above the seed has given best re- 
sults. The tests at Athens indicate this 
will often not be the case in the South. 

With heavy applications of fertilizers 
(1,000 pounds or more per acre), broad- 
casting has been better than applying all 
in the row at planting time. Divided 
applications with a part applied at plant- 
ing and the remaining in two side appli- 
cations has been better on years with 
plenty of rainfall than applying all at 
one time. 

On dry years applying all at one time 
has given best results, but the increases 
from fertilizer on such years have been 
small. 

As a general rule, during the summers 
when the corn plant is able to make 
enough growth without fertilizer, it is 
well to delay the time of heavy feeding* 
several weeks after planting. Mr. George 
Gilmore of Washington County, Georgia, 
did this for a number of years by apply- 
ing the fertilizer in the middle instead of 
the row, but with dry summers he aban- 
doned this plan. 

This principle is recognized at this 
time by the common practice of delaying 
the application of the nitrogen fertilizer 
until the corn plant is knee to waist high. 


Time Nitrogen Is Applied 


HE writer believes the indirect ef- 

fects of time of application of nitro- 
gen to corn has helped determine the 
most popular time of top-dressing with 
this fertilizer. In one test at Athens the 
nitrogen at planting gave the best results 
because it gave the greatest protection 
against the Southern cornstalk borers 
which were very bad that year. Later 
applications have as a rule proved more 
satisfactory, and at least a part of the 
explanation is in the shortening or length- 
ening of the time for tasseling and silk- 
ing. The soil on which the experiments 
have been run is heavy enough to pre- 
vent rapid leaching of nitrogen. During 
more than one year the nitrate of soda 
applied at planting has hastened maturity 
so that the corn missed beneficial rains 
that came in time to help the plots with- 
out nitrogen or with nitrogen applied 
when the stalk was 12 to 36 inches high. 
During such years, the stalks of corn 









The Progressive Farmer’ — 
from the plot getting the nitrate of soda 
at planting have been shorter than the 
stalks not receiving nitrogen. This con- 
dition would not be found on nitrogen- 
starved land or lands that leach readily, 
but on fairly good land with a heavy 
subsoil it may be expected. On these 
better lands delayed applications of nitro- 
gen will keep the plants developing leng- 
er, thus giving them a better chance to 
get the beneficial rains. 


Some Examples of Fertilizing Corn 


N THE boys’ corn club work in Geor- 

gia, the various county agents have 
standardized the method of fertilizing 
corn to quite an extent. The plan most 
commonly used is a broadcast application 
of stable marfure if this is available, and 
at the time of planting the crop 400 
pounds of a complete fertilizer per acre, 
applied in the drilt and mixed with the 
soil. _When the corn is knee to waist 
high, an application of 100 to 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda or its equivalent in 
sulphate of ammonia or other quickly 
avcilable nitrogen fertilizer is used. 
Sometimes the nitrogen fertilizer is ap- 
plied at two different times instead of 
one. 

One of the men who has been most 
successful in making large yields of corn 
at a reasonable cost in the state has used 
1,000 pounds of superphosphate (acid 
phosphate) and 100 pounds of muriate 
of potash broadcast on land that has re- 
ceived a good application of manure. 
When the corn plants are_knee to waist 
high, from 200 to 300 pounds of an equal 
mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia are applied to the middles. 
With such fertilization, more than 100 
bushels per acre has been produced in 
normal years. The section of the state 
where this has béen-practiced has more 
rainfall-dufing the summer than the sec- 
tion about Athens. ' 

In contrast to this heavy fertilization 
of corn, some of the contestants in the 
five-acre corn contest in the northern 
part of the state, on bottom lands, have 
used 200 pounds. or less of superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate) and from 150 to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia per acre and have pro- 
duced more than 100 bushels of corn per 
acre. 





ALABAMA TON-LITTER | 
CONTEST 


O* A larger scale than in the past the 
ton-litter hog contest will be con- 
ducted in Alabama this year. Plans for 
the third annual Alabama. ton-litter con- 
test have been prepared and announced by 
F. W. Burns, extension leader in live- 
stock work, Auburn. 

As in the past, the county demonstra- 
tion agents will enroll farmers in the 
contest and direct. them in doing their 
work with asview to attaining or exceed- 
ing the goal which is to make one litter 
of pigs weigh one ton by the time they 
are six months old. In former years 
many have exceeded this goal. 

To stimulate further interest in it the 
second annual ton-litter show and sale of 
hogs will be staged at the stockyards in 
Montgomery next October. Ten cash 
prizes varying from $75 down to $20 
will be awarded to the winners. In ad- 
dition there are five individual gilt and 
barrow prizes from $15 down to $5. 

The county demonstration agent in the 
county making the best showing will be 
given a free trip to the International Live 
Stock Exposition in Chicago late in No- 
vember. A similar prize offered in the 
fall of 1927 was won by A. A. Lauder- 
dale of Shelby County. 

The requirements are that litters com- 
peting in the contest must be farrowed 
between March 1 and May 15. Those 
competing are required to keep accurate 
records of feed and other cost until the 
final weighing is made. A farmer must 
enroll within 15 days after pigs are far- 
rowed. P. O.) DAVIS. 
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You can double your crop yield by in- 
oculating your seed with a bushel size 


Nitro Sulfo Culture 


Now Only 25c 


Enough to prove to yourself how effi- 
ciently, cheaply and easily you can get 
nitrate fixed from the air, by this new 
powerful combination of azotobacters 
and legume bacteria. 


Better Than Nitrate of Soda 
Increases Crops—Enriches 
Soil 















Nitro Sulfo culture makes good soil 
from poor soil, matures plants earlier 
and grows more to the acre. It is 
guaranteed to do its work and is ready 
for use. INVESTIGATE! 


] Send me free printed matter. 

] Send me 25c bushel size of Nitro | 
Sulfo Culture. 

] Send me “Earp Thomas” Soil | 

ester which shows whether soil is 

ee for alfalfa, corn, grass, clover; 

eutral or Acid. Price $5.00. Dept. 












EARP LABORATORIES 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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To: advertise our 
values, we will for a limited time, give to one 
family in each community, a beautiful $50.00 
monument, 3 feet high, 16 inches wide, 10 
inches thick, raised design, massive base, 
only charge for packing, crating, drayage 
and lettering, any inscription desired; total 
$15.00. Money back if not delighted. Write 
or wire, as only one to a community given. 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
819 Atlanta Natl. Bank Bidz. Dept. 5, Atlanta, Georgia, 























GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 





WOOD SHINGLES spent te yas shingles,” says 
WILL BURN = bee 
6 re ° 


house burned and I Tost 
house. My new house has an “‘Everwear’’ Steel 
f. It can’t catch. fire.’ 
“EVERWEAR” ROOFING] ‘‘Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.’’ You 
will say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing——then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 
Gis Sa] Bich ART FOR CY 
D AC _ 
TO YOU. So our roofing costs 
_ less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOC 
ROOFING: AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 
SEND FOR JOUR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK jall about Roofing and Siding and 
ives valuable building information, 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES roofing to fill orders, at our 

special cut prices, for the next 
30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
ep in your own pocket the profits others 
Would get. Address 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 





| me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 
eatery Freight Paid Prices and 
ROOTING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


Post Office 


@. F. D..... 
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| FIVE-ACRE COTTON CLUBS 


IG things have been accomplished 


through five-acre cotton clubs in 
Tallapoosa and Coosa counties, Alabama, 
under the direction of County Agent Sam 
Day. Last year 24 members of these 
clubs produced 118,645 pounds of seed 
cotton, or an average of 1,135 pounds per 
acre, 








In his report Mr. Day said that in 
4926 the First National Bank of Alexan- 
der City offered $90 in prizes to the three 
farmers who produced the most cotton 
on five acres. The bank required that 
they produce as directed by the county 
agent. That year 50 five-acre club mem- 
bers reported a total of 313,210 pounds 
of cotton—an average of a bale per acre 
on 250 acres. 

L. E. Wilson of Equality won first 
prize of $50 for producing 7% bales on 
five acres. M. J. Dennis won second 
prize of $25 and C. O. Stephens won third 
prize of $15. In 1927 Mr. Dennis won 
first place by growing 9,495 pounds seed 
cotton 6r seven bales on five acres. His 
cost was 8 cents per pound. J. H. Steph- 
ens was second and John Irvin third. 

Fifteen farmers in Coosa County pro- 
duced seed cotton in 1927 as follows :— 

M. J. Dennis, 9,495; J. M. Parker, 7,662; J. D. 
Dark, Jr., 6,742; J. A. Billinsley, 6,130; E. 
Lindsey, 6,340; W. B. Fowler, 7,560; J: F. 
Culberson, 4,389; G. C. Vinson, 4,04; B. L. 
Livingston, 4,800; C. B. Livingston, 4,200; J. 
E. Robbins, 5,165; J. L. Pearson, 4,860; W. M. 
Collins, 3,600; O. A. B. White, 5,053; and L. E 
Wilson, 5,385. 

Nine in Tallapoosa County 
cotton as follows :— 

J. H. Stephens, 7,840; John Irvin, 7,703; C. 
T. Motley, 6,551; W. B. Thompson, 6,100; J. B. 
Thompson, 5,620; T. J. Warren, 4,990; C. O. 
Stephens,. 4,200; R. W. Claybrook, 3,500; and 
J. I. Ford, 4,250. 

In discussing the reasons for these big 
yields Mr. Day said :— 


produced 


“Home-mixing of fertilizer and a lib- 
eral use of nitrate of soda have resulted 
in bigger yields at a lower cost per pound 
throughout this section. A further study 
of it reveals that home-mixing of fer- 
tilizer as recommended by the experiment 
station at Auburn was one of the main 
reasons why Alabama stood third from 
the top among states in the production of 
cotton in 1927. 


“The Auburn maximum, 400 pounds 
superphosphate (acid phosphate), 200 
pounds nitrate of soda and 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash, analyzes around 10-6-4. 
Six hundred and fifty pounds of this 


mixture per acre with good attention 
should produce a bale of cotton.” 
P. O. DAVIS. 





| FREIGHT RATES REDUCED | 


EDUCTIONS in the freight rate on 

peaches from points of origin in the 
Southeast, particularly in the Fort Valley 
section of Georgia, have just been or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 





The reductions have been made as a 
result of an investigation by the commis- 
sion over two years ago, it was announced 
by Walter MacDonald, member of the 
Georgia Public Service Commission, who 
attended the final meetings preceding the 
issuance of the commission’s order. 

“While it will be impossible,” says Mr. 
MacDonald, “to calculate with accuracy 
the exact amount of the reductions until 
the commission’s ‘formal order has been 
issued, it can be roughly stated that the 
reduction will lower the rates on peaches 
to about 45 per cent of the first class rate. 
Heretofore the rate on peaches has been 
about 65 per cent of the first class rate. 
“In addition to the straight-out reduc- 
tion, the commission’s order will recog- 
nize the mileage basis in the computation 
of the carriers’ charges.” 
J. H. REED. 


So 


F THE bacon for breakfast is drained 
on a piece of brown paper after it is 





fried, it will be crisp and free from fat. 










McCormick- Deering 
P&O 
Cotton and Corn 
Planters 


How About PI es Corn 
and Cotton? 


HOW Will You Plant It? 


EED, SUN, and SOIL are no more vital to your corn and 
cotton crop success than is the planter that presses the 
seed into the moist earth! 


fectly every second. 


That’s the kind of planting McCormick-Deering P & O 
Corn and Cotton Planters are known for all over the South. 
Unless you know your planter is up-to-the-minute in design 
and performance, make ready now to replace it. 
your crop profit by trying to get along with a planter that 
has outlived its normal efficiency. 

The McCormick-Deering dealer in your community is 
now ready to show you the planters your soil and crop 
Complete information will be sent upon 


conditions require. 


request to the address below. 


INTERNATIONAL HaRVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


McCormick - Deering 


P & O Tip-Top Cotton 


and Corn Planter 






of America 
( Incorporated ) 






McCormick-Deering 
P &O No. 156 























The planter must work per- 







Don’t risk 











Chicago, Ill. 
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Just to Remind You— 


mit 


That our Advertisements are 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


Read the poultry and baby chick adver- 
tisements in this issue, then place your 
order for present or future delivery. 


We assure You of a Square 
Deal 
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Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, 


cultivation. 


Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


and this with less cost of 


It pays for itself, 
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Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops Cotten Seed in hill or drill as abeve—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 
Number seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


It also plants accurately Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg- 
hum, etc. Most perfect Cotton Planter and best 
Combination Planter at any priee. 


It will pay you to throw away other Cotton 
Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 







GUANO SOWERS 
Cole 12 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. They handle all kinds of fertililzer 
and are made either with epesing plow or cov- 
ering plows and with Force-feed knocker-feed 
or vibrater- feed. There is a Cole Distributor 
for every purpose and to suit the needs of 
every farmer. Cole Distributors are well con- 
structed, reliable, and efficient 

Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 











In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. , 


The name “Cole” wn a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and servies. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substi 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satjs- 
faction. 


See your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information about them or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book free. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 






Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, ete. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Cora 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderestg Peanut, 
Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds ef seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of is more perfect than can 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the 6, but when you 
consider the tabor-saving qualities, durability, 
and satisfaction, you will find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 
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Built for the 
Cotton Belt 


Your corm and cotton soil is hard on ordinary cultivator steels. 
bottom ground demand a staunch, tough frame. That’s why this Planet Jr 
No. 4 Cultivator is a favorite on Southern farms. It is a stiff, substantial 
tool, yet easy running, with — high, round-throated standards and patent 

lesigned and hardened for your soils. 
Width of cut is changed in a jiffy. Invaluable in cor and 
cotton, and long-lived as all Planet Jr. tools are. 


Your dealer can supply you, or write us for descriptive 


beveled steel teeth especially 


catalog. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 


Sth & Glenwood Ave.. Devt. 46-E. Philadelphia 
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Plain 
Cultivator 





| FERTILIZING SMALL GRAINS | 





N THE average Southern soil the 

only fertilizer that should be applied 
to small grains is nitrogen in the spring. 
Small grains should always be grown in 
a rotation with some crop, such as cot- 
ton, which is liberally fertilized. A leg- 
ume, such as vetch, crimson clover, cow- 
peas or soybeans, should also be included 
in the rotation and turned under for 
green manure. 
nitrogen to the soil but will also increase 
‘ts water-holding capacity. In Georgia 
moisture is the limiting factor with small 
grains almost as often as nitrogen. 

Experiments at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station (and other Southern Ex- 
periment Stations—Ed.) show that nitro- 
gen should be applied to small grains 
early in the spring, as soon as the weather 
becomes .warm enough for spring growth 
to start. At Experiment, Ga., this is us- 
ually around the first of March, although 
it varies somewhat from year to year. In 
the southern part of the state it will be 
about three weeks earlier, whilé in the 
northern part it will be about two weeks 
later. 

The nitrogen should always be applied 
in the form of some quickly acting nitro- 
gen. Some of the common sources of 
nitrogen that may be used are :— 


Application 

Source per acre 
Sodium nitrate ...............- 100 to 150 pounds 
Calcium nitrate (15%% N.)..100 to 155 pounds 
Ammonium sulphate ........ 75 to 113 pounds 
Leunasalpeter -....2.cccccccces 63 to 95 pounds 


R. P. BLEDSOE, 
Agronomist, Ga. Experiment Station. 


| BRANCH STATION LOCATED | 


ARRYING out an act of the last 
legislature of Alabama the first of 
fiye branch agricultural experiment sta- 
tions on the principal soil divisions of the 
state has been located on a portion of the 
farm of J. H. Tolly, near Belle Mina, 
Limestone County: Announcement of this 
was made by Dean M. J. Funchess of the 
College of Agriculture and director of 
the Experiment Station, Auburn, who is 
chairman of the committee. The other 
two members are S. M. Dunwoody, com- 
missioner of agriculture, and R. J. Goode, 
a farmer of Gastonburg, Wilcox County. 
This station will be established on 240 
acres of land presented by the board of 
commissioners of Limestone County. It 
will be known as the Tennessee Valley 
station and will serve farmers in all coun- 
ties of that section. It will be operated 
as a branch of the experiment station at 
Auburn. 

Four other similar stations are to be 
established. The soil divisions on which 
they are to be located are Sand Mountain, 
Black Belt, the wiregrass region, and the 
Gulf Coast. The committee plans to lo- 
cate one more this fiscal year which ends 
September 30, and the remaining three 
the following fiscal year. 

P. O. DAVIS. 











| IT'S THIS WAY | 
Answers to Questions on Page 13 


ILK is heavier than water, cream is 
lighter. 

2. From the Latin. 

3. The potato is composed of 79 per cent 
water, 17 per cent starch, 2 per cent protein, 
and 2 per cent other materials, mostly ash. 
4. About 10 pounds. 

5. The growth of bones is especially helped 
by a liberal use of milk. 

6. Humus is the decayed or decaying vee- 
etable matter in the soil. It increases the 
moisture holding capacity of the soil and 
improves its structure and mechanical con- 
dition. 

7. No. A cow rises’ to her hind feet first 
and a horse to his front feet. 

8. Cato and Varo, two Romans. 

9. Hairless pigs are often produced by sows 
whose ration is low in iodine. 

10. Yellow corn, it has been shown in many 
experiments, is superior to white for feeding 
swine. 























This will not only supply 4 








| crop. 
| The fruit is large and smooth and is 
| berne in great abundance. 

for the home garden and for canning. 
This is one of the many finer vari- 
eties and specialties that you will 
i find in Wood’s helpful 1928 catalog. 
May we send you a copy? 
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Post card or letter 
brings it. 


Wood & 


























Get our delivered prices on Fence Wire 


of all Kinds. 
Address 


Long-Lewis Hdw. Co. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 
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This is the ideal handy wrench 
te have around the house. It 
is the famous 


ERIE STILLSON 
WRENCH 


It is made of the highest qual- 
ity teol steel, interchang 

with any other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take % to 1% 


useful article to have fer clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted 


een Se ayo 


We are making a special offer 
on this wren 
want to take advantage of it. 


Mail Your Order 
Now! 


Erie Stillson Wrench 


se Pos tpaid) 7 For Only 
The Progressive Farmer $9 25 


Send order and remittance to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Erie Stillson 
Pipe Wrench 





It is a particularly 





and you will 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Wonderful Results 
on Baby Chicks 


We receive many letters telling about 
remarkable results feeding Conkey’s Y-O 
to baby chicks. 

Ray S. Thompson, Gosport, Ind., wrote: 
“Wonderful results from Y-O. Last Feb. 
hatched R. I. Reds. Laying early in July. 
One cockerel, hatched Mar. 12 and killed 
May 1, weighed 234 lbs.” 

R. Brookman, Creston, Ia.: “All the 
first prizes at the Iowa State Fair last year 
were fed Conkey’s Y-O.” 

Down south the Sunset Poultry Farm, 
Rule, Tex., wrote: “Used Conkey’s Y-O 
on all chicks last year. Finest success ever. 
Baby chicks gained 25% faster. Were kept 
in house most of time account of bad 
weather, but had no leg weakness and they 
were ready for market at 9 to 11 weeks. 
Hens showed pep and vigor throughout 
the breeding season.” 

Conkey’s Y-O supplies the vitamins 
necessary for health and vigor in poultry. 
It is a smooth, .brown powder, in which 
Marmite Yeast and Cod Liver Oil are | 
combined, by a_ special sealing process, | 
whereby the A, B and D vitamin potency 
is retained for a long time. In this oer. 
it is very different from straight Cod Liver 
Oil which, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly oxidizes and loses its vitamin | 
potency. Also, the ular form of Y-O 
makes it easy to mix in any mash. 


Test Conkey’s Y-O on Your 
Baby Chicks at Conkey’s Risk 


The Conkey Company has arranged a 
special plan whereby you can try feeding 

-O for 30 days at the Company’s risk. ! 
Just send your name and address and 
number .of chicks you have and they will 
mail you the amount of Y-O you need for 30 
care. The cost is only about Ic per chick for 





ays. . 
Pay the postman when it is delivered. If after 
feeding for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, ! 
write the Company and they will return the 
amount you paid. ‘ te 

You need not hesitate to accept this proposition. | 
This Company is one of the largest in the country | 
in its line of business and is absolutely reliable. , 
Just address The G. E. Conkey Co., 6742 Broad. | 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Would You Pitch 
Hay Wearing 
a Fur 
Over- 
coat? 


Yet many a horse is 
' ut through heavy 
= : eld work withits! 
> \ winter overcoat o 

O hair. Dust settles un- 
der the hair, the horse sweats and lathers, seal- 
ing the pores of the skin, decreasing the effi- 
ciency of the horse 25%. 


CLIP THEM! 


Cli horses and mules work better, look better, 
fi tter. Will outwork the unclip horse every 
time. Thorou, ed in half the time it takes to 


hly clean 
pped horse. You'll get more work 
from clipped horses. 
Aclipping machine quickly pays for itself. Use it 
toclip milk cows also. cows give more milk, 
clean milk, better milk. pping is easy, 


ive At B+ a dealer's or write for 
freeillustrated ca’ 'e do expert clipper plate 


for all kinds of clippers. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
[Dept.227 5656 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


EMPLOYMENT FOR 
500 MEN AT ONCE 


Mitchell, So. Dak.—Walter M. Willy, 
of this city is in need of 500 men to 
help market his new and amazing in- 
vention which makes glare from passing 
automobiles impossible. This device fits 
and matches all cars. It can be in- 
Stalled in a minute. It is inexpensive. 
It is entirely different from anything 
else previously used for this purpose. 
















The inventor is now ready to place 
this remarkable discovery on the mar- 
ket and has an introductory free sample 
offer to mail you. Write Mr. Willy to- 
day. Charles Hickey wrote for this free 
Sample offer. Since then Mr. Hickey 
has made $4,931.50 profit and earned 
$977.25 in prizes. To get this liberal 
offer simply write your name and ad- 
dress, enclose this ad in an envelope and 
address it to W. M. Willy, C84 Logan 
Bidg., Mitchell, S. Dak. Adv. 








| your terms?” 


| surprise. 


en seck lak, ’stid o’ cotton, cep’n dey ain’ 
studin’ 
sump’n to weah!! 








NO LITTLE THING TO PREVENT A 
TRADE 


One time on the Texas frontier a man came 
into camp leading an old dog. 

“How much for the dog?” asked a by- 
stander. 

“Just fifty dollars,” answered the leader. 

“T'll give you five dollars,” said the other. 

The leader stopped short, as if in amaze- 
ment, then slowly replied: : 

“Stranger,” said he, “I ain’t a-goin’ to let 
a little matter of forty-five dollars stand be- 
tween me and a dog trade. The dog’s yourn.” 


EXPLAINED 
“Oh, what a strange looking cow!” ex- 





claimed a sweet young thing from Detroit. 
“But why hasn’t it any horns?” | 
“Well, you see,” explained the farmer, | 
‘some cows is born without horns and never 


‘ 


‘has any, and others shed theirs, and some | 


we de-horn, and some breeds ain’t supposed | 
to have horns at all. There’s lots of reasons 
why some cows ain’t got horns, but the big 
reason why that cow ain’t got horns is be- 
cause she ain’t a cow—she’s a horse.” 


HE MIGHT NOT CHOOSE TO 
“IT want you to sing for me in New York,” 
said the American concert agent; “what are 


The great tenor named his fees for a series 
of 50 concerts, a colossal sum. The agent 
gasped. 

“But that is just three times what we pay 
our president!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, why don’t you get your president 
to sing for you?” was the reply. 


WHY ANOTHER CHAIR 

Mrs. Knocker beamed patronizingly on 
Mandy, the new cook, 

“I’m going to get you another chair for 
the kitchen, Mandy,” she said. 

“But mam, I’se goin’ need no moh chair,” 
said Mandy. 

“But you have company some evenings, | 
don’t you?” asked the mistress in some 


“Yessum, yessum,” spluttered Mandy, “but 
all ob ’em is gentlemuns!” 


eo 
UNCERTAIN ENCOURAGEMENT 
Patient—“Doctor, how are my chances?” 
Doctor—“Oh, pretty good, but I wouldn’t 
start reading any continued stories.” 


JUST THOUGHT HE WAS 


A famous actor sometimes shows interest 
in the lesser lights about him. One day he 
was conversing with one of his stage hands. 
“And what, my man, is your vocation?” 
queried the condescending matinee idol. 

“I’m a Baptist,” was the reply. 

“No, no, good fellow, that is your belief. 
I want to know your vocation. For exam- 
ple, I am an actor.” 

Said the scene shifter: “Naw, that’s your 
belief.” 

INSPIRING INDEED! 

A good inspiring lecture helps students in 
more ways than one. Some rise from it pos- 
sessed of more knowledge. Others wake from 
it refreshed.—The Alabama Farmer. 
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| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P, ALLEY —{oprrieht, 1928, by | 


Syndicate, Inc. | | 













SALVATION IS FREE, 
BuT JININ®’ DE CHUCH 
iS SPEnsiwe /!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Folks mought raise hawgs en chickens 
bout 


sump’n t'eat—dey wants 
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’ The ‘story of a runty pig 


r 















Rs 





Just look at this fellow! Worms, malnutrition, most every- 
t 


hing’s the matter. eight 45 Ibs. 


ON SEPTEMBER 30th, this sickly, undernourished, 
wormy pig weighed 45 lbs. On January 3rd he weighed 
203 Ibs. In exactly 95 days, he had gained 158 lbs., or 1 2/3 
Ibs. per day. 

Just ordinary feed—corn, middlings and tankage, and 
40c worth of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic did it all. 

One tablespoonful of the Tonic with his ration daily 
supplied vermifuges that expelled the worms and con- 
trolled reinfestation. It kept his appetite on edge 
and supplied vital minerals in all-sufficient quantity to 
balance his ration. 

That’s why this runty pig could produce 14 Ibs. of 
pork to the bushel of corn or its equivalent. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


WORMER — APPETIZER — MINERAL BALANCE 
—all combined in one product 









Joleen <cteepo a 


On, ee 





Weight 203 Ibs. 


The same pig 95 days later. 


PRICES: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 914c; 
: 1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8c per lb. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 























A New Pair FREE 
if they shrink, / 


TWAT’S THE GUARANTEE YOU GET WITH 


C 


OVERALLS 


IG, full, roomy—and they stay 
that way because they cannot 
shrink. They hold their color 

because they cannot fade. More pock- 

ets and more special features than any 







ROW 


ISHRUNK | 


N 





other overall. The denim is shrunk 
and prepared by a secret process in 
the great Crown denim mills. It is 
extra heavy, close woven, super strong, 
deep dyed, highest quality, 8 oz. indigo 
material that withstands the hardest 
kind of wear-yet CROWN SHRUNK 
a iteioe on eciie costs no more than ordinary overalls, 
Yr aa— wear _rown ru i 
Overalls. They don’t shrink or fade.” <8 pens ns saa! he commot supply 


Mr. Sad—"I wish | did.” UNION MADE 


" Beware of Imitations—Look for the Crown Trade Mark. Send for this valuable 
book—‘‘Crown Ready Reference for Farm and Home.’’ Mailed Free upon request. 


She CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 
Largest in the World CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Farmers 


CASH WITH ORDER = J 


Exchange ff [) 











jis is the GEORGIA-ALAB EDITION of 


ering 

ve Farmer also. The fi 
EXCHANGE department. Each ini 
rates. An advertisement for four weeks 











Th AMA 
t it wil advertions to wee other editions of is 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, bu pay many pe 


number or amount counts as a word. 
will cost four times what one week would 





Farmers’ Exshanes- 
State plainly Georgia-Alabama. . cents per were 
what editions you OY § cents ber word 
wish to uss. Mississippi .4 8 cents per word 
All four editions... 475.000 | Whole South....... =::..) 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 


rates word for advert’ 
eZ ohare no reduced 














Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





Will trade poultry farm for improved acreage be- 
Kirby Brothers, Apopka, 


tween Macon and Savannah. 
Fila. 





Big yields, low cost is a 


shortly will cause big demand for farms. 


answer. Get_rich delta land 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana where new conditions 
Prices low 
now, terms like rent; also share crop and rent propo- 








sitions. Hurry for 1928. Write Southern Alluvial 
Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pa ALABAMA 

CENTRAL ALABAMA 
ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, ete. ; 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





Dairy farm for rent.. Good house, dairy barn, silo, 
rool water. ime. a" belt. 
Montgomery. J. , Montgomery 


a miles city of 





FLORIBE 





One farm 222 acres; one 160 lake and spring head 
branch; two small pecan groves, 10 and 6 acres, bear- 
‘nme and young trees. Mrs. Flora E. Wooten, Wau- 


keenah, 





GEORGIA 





Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 


Southwest Georgia. 





| PLANTS 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Good frostproof caeeene o-~ ready. 200, 50c; 500, 
1; 1,000, $2. Onions: 1. $1.25; charges collect. 
Thomasville Plant i, *enomasvilie. Ga, 


Our price on frostproof Cabbage plants since the 
freeze: $1.25, 1,000. Onion plants: $1.50, 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, prompt shipment. Post- 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Expressed, 
$1 thousand. Order today. Empire Plant Co., Albany, 
Georgia. 

Nice green Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. Large Marglobe Tomato plants, wilt resist- 
ant, ready: 100, $1, postpaid. Bonnie Plant Co., Union 
Springs, Ala. 

Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; “Collards 75c; Bermuda 
Onions $1. Hundred acres large open field grown, 
well rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants for immediate shipment. 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Crystal Wax and Bermuda 
Onion planis: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25; by mail or ex- 
press. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Bermudas and Crystal Wax Onion plants: 1,000, $1; 
6,000, $3.50. Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; 3,000, ; 
f.o.b. Large plants, prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 




















READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.o.b. Natalia, 

exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





Genuine Purple and Yellow Porto Rican Potato plants 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. Cabbage plants, 
Jersey, Charleston and Flat Dutch: $1 per 1,000. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pem- 
broke, " 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick ship- 
ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. By 
express: $2 per 1,000, any quantity. Prompt shipment 
¢ first Fa plants or money back. P. D. Fulwood, 
a. 








Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Tomato and 
Peppers. Prepaid mail: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Expressed, Cabbage and Peppers: $2, ; 
Tomatoes: 31. 50, 1,000; Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Cole: 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





Lollar’s Kodak Finishing Ps se by mail. 








Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda o——. plants, par- 
75e; 500 for $1.25; 1,0 $2. Write 


Pest work and service. P. x Tl, Birmingham, el postpaid: 250, 
Ala. us for prices on large quantities. ae Tomato, Po- 
a ——— - tato and Pepper plants. Service and plants guaran- 
BULBS teed. Ponder Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 





60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 
25. Catalog. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Falls, 
ass. 





enty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve 

















Tw 
kinds, dollar prepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 
Baldwin Park, lif. 
CACTUS 
Bix beautiful Cactus, = prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 
FLOWERS 
10 beautiful formas Cannas, named varieties, post- 
id, $1. W. A nchey, Rose H Cc. 
KUDZU 





Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 





ONIONS 
Buchanan’s Bermuda Onion plants; finest quality. 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION | 


Cabbage: 500, $1.25; thousand $2; postpaid. B. E. 
Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 

















“Plants, not promises.’’ aoe Colfards, Onions: 
$1.59, 1,000. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga 
Plants.—Cabbage: $2, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 


Collards $1. Quitman Potato ‘Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Buchanan’s ara Seowa t grown; . 
1 000, $3 . " ia Tn. bh "s. ws, he 


Frostproof Cabbage: 1,000, : S ,o eee 7a 
charges collec gE. W. pkin, Thomasvilie, Ga. 














MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, ” fall 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 

ur years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
‘American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants; we have them. $1.25, 
ies poomat shipment. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 
le, . 


Cabbage plants, all Be 500, 90c; 1,000 $1.50. 
———e prices. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 








Karly Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, a 
8 000 or more at $1.50, 1,000; all delivered. J. 
Crisp, Fender, Ga, 





C.0.d. frostproof eS and Onion p Quick 
shipments. All varieties , 85c; 1,000, . % Farmers 
Plant Co.. Tifton. Ga. 





Bermuda Onion Plants. ae. —Cevetal Wax: 6,000, $4.50; 
a a Prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 


Bayle, "Coteie. Texas. 

Genuine Porto Rico plants, $2 thouasnd; 5,000 up, 
a. 75. Cabbage, $1 ermenns, Tomatoes $2. Guar- 
nteed. Fossett Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 








Send no money. Se Gomme Cokbew s and On- 
‘om plants. All varteti Prompt shipment. 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co. Tifton. Gs. 


SRT eR 


10 Dahlias 


Plants.—Open field grown. Strong, hardy. Prompt 
shipment. Frostproof Cabbage, leading varieties, post- 
paid: 1,000, $1.90; 500, $1.10; 250, 75c. Onions, White 
and Bermudas: 1,000, $1.25. Get prices on larger 
quantities. Sewell Company, Pearsall, Texas. 


Frostproof Plants. —Leading varieties, Cabbage and 
Bermuda Onions from best strains seeds, chemically 


POTATOES 


I. H. & J. ©. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. —Porto Rican 
Pome ‘plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.75. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write J. B. Walker, Lenox, Ga. 


“Porto Rican Potato plants, “Yellow Yams; April, May 
delivery: $2.25, 1,000, delivered. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 

Pepper, Eggplant, Porto Rico Potato, $2.50; $10, 
5,000. Tomato: $2, 1,000; $8.50, 5,000. ‘Cowart Farm, 
Nocatee, Fla. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
$1.75 per thousand; 10,000 lots, $1.60 thousand. J. I. 
Hughes, Rockingham, _ Ga, 

















SWEET .POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO 

Delivery March 20 to April 30. 500, $1.50; 

1,000 or over, $2.50; postpaid; 5,000 or over, 

$2 per 1,000, by express, F. O. B. Panama 

City. Also Tomato and Cabbage plants. 

Write for prices and delivery. 

HILLS FRUIT FARM 

Panama City, Fla. 


The Progressive Farmer 
CANE 


Prices on all kinds Sorghum seed and Sudan Grass 
reduced, Write for prices a all kinds Field Seeds. 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Has produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 




















pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
CHUFAS 

High grade Chufa seed for sale, $4 per bushel; 4*% 2 
per half bushel; $1.50 per peck. T. S. Faulk Co., 

mason, Ala. 

CORN 
Corn Wanted.—Ear corn or shelled. Quote price 


delivered Monticello. Monti- 


cello, Fila. 


Hastings’ Prolific, selected and nubbed corn. Grown 
especially for seed, $2 per bushel. W. A. Stevenson, 
Notasulga, Ala. 


Thompson’s Prolific Seed Corn, short stalk, white, 
$2.50 bushel; field selected, $4. J. M. Thompson, 
Spring City, “Tenn. 

Buchanan’s Paymaster Qorn.—Finest white corn 


grown. Half bushel $2.50, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


Monticello Milling Co., 














Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. Delivered | March 
lst. Orders booked now; cash with order, $2 thousand 
Ww. L. Johnson, Plant Man, Alma, 

Plants.—Guaranteed Truckers’ Prolific ~ Porto Ricos, 
April deliveries, $2 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.75. Order 
now. Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





DAVIS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 
From the largest seed carn breeder in the 
South. Send for circular. 
CLARENDON DAVIS 
Huntsville, Ala. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants.—Booking orders 
now for April, May delivery. 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 
10,000 expressed $17.50. Bonnie Plant Co., Union 
Springs, A ° 


Genuine Porto Rican Potato ~ plants, “April and May 
delivery, $2 thousand; five thousand $8.75; ten thou- 
sand $16.50. Count and quality insured. ‘ J. J. Boat- 
right, Rockingham, Ala. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $2 thousand; five thousand or more, $1. 
thousand; f.o.b. shipping point. Order now. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage 
prepaid. Cash with orders. Advise booking at once 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 
ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Bican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. Early va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $! 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


ROSES 














red and -1% $1. 50 postpaid, Catalogue tree. Buch- 


anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Tennessee Red Cob and Neal’s Paymaster; tipped 
and nubbed by hand; $2.40 per bushel; 4 bushel lots, 
$2 per bushel. Boyd Bros, & Ross, Lynaville, Tenn. 


Certified Neal’s Paymaster seed corn; all “seed | grown 
from field selected and inspected two-cared stalks, 
Both ends taken off and graded, $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Fox, Obion, Tenn. 


Old Reliable Mosby’s Prolific.—Two large ears 
stalk, small white cob, long thick grain. This is field 
selected, from detasseled seed. Peck 85c; half oo 45; 
bushel for $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N.- 


Mosboro two-eared seed corn, a firmer weevil re- 
sistant selection of Mosby. Field selected and typed 
for 16 years. You will like it. $2.50 per bushel; $1.50 
half bushel; no pecks. F.o.b. Wade’s Seed Farm, 
Vincent, Ala. 

Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 8-ear Corn, strain 
No. 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Yellow 2-ear Corn, strain 
k $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50. 
Marett Farm & 














No. 1. Per pec! 
We sell out before season is over. 
Seed Company, Westminster, 8S. C. 


Scott’s Marlboro Prolific seed corn, grown from 20 
years careful breeding and field selection, the big 
eared variety; grew 50 bushels acre 1927. Bushel $2. 25 
half bushel $1.25; peck Wannamaker-Cleveland 
Big_ Boll cotton seed from special seed patches, $1. 
Z. L. Seott, Concord, Ga. 








STRAWBERRY 


Improved Klondyke Strawberry plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 Campbell's Early free with each order. V. P. 
Basham, Moutainburg, Ark. 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga 
son Strawberry plants: 100, 
1,000, $3. Onions: 1,000, $1.25; “delivered. 
Missionary, Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 
delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 





— Lady “'Thomp- 
. Klondyke: 





COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 
3 bales acre ~~ 
Co., Royston, 


Cook’s 307-6 = resistant variety: 


100 pounds $3, 
cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Coker’s Deltatype long maple cotton seed; 1% ~ inch 
wre pure and sound. Write W. C. W hite, Chester, 











Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Seed 








Strawberry Plants.—5 million certified Improved 
Klondyke, Aroma and Excelsior: $2.50, 1,000; 5,000, 
11.2; 10,000, $20. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ww. 2 


Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—-The great Mastodon, Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $3, postpaid. 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


Profit by experience, buy the best plants obtainable. 
Strawberries, Missionary, Klondyke and Aroma: 100, 
50c; 500, $2; 1,000, $8.50. Potato plants, $2.50 per 
1,000; all prepaid. Contracta solicited. Cupp Plant 
Co., Bt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, poy Dlants ; = grown. 
Catalogue free. 


o's prolific oe ‘of im- 
mense berries. Plants: 100, $8; 1,000, $20. Manning 
Farms, Valley Head, Ala. 
































treated. Well rooted, will produce heavy crops. 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Expressed, $1 per th d 
any quantity, F armers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 

48 § Hour e.— Cabbage “plants which stood the 
freeze. Jersey, Charleston, Early Flat Dutch: 500, 
$1.50, 1,000, , postpaid. By express, $2 per 1,000. 


Crystal Wax and’ Bermuda Onion plants, $1.50 per 
1,000, postpaid. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
WAKEFIELD AND FLAT DUTCH 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. 
First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 


Vegetable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage plants now 
ready. Tomato plants ag | April lst. 
ready April 15th. Onion, Beet, 
all plants, postpaid: 100, 50¢; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. 
Express collect: 1,000, $2; 5000, $8.75: 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga., or Greenville, S.C. 

Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil size; guar- 
Woo to please you or your money back. 500, 85c; 

aS: delivered. Crate lots of 6,000 plants, 
Gepetal Wax $5.20; Yellow Bermudas re: aa. Car- 
rizo Springs. 


Cabbage plants: 500, $1.75; 
delivered. Ehlers Bros. Plant Fa: 
Texas. 











rms, Utes | Springs, 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, packed damp moss, va- 
rieties marked, prompt shipment. Cash prizes for 
largest heads. irder direct from our farms, avoid dis- 
appointment. Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Ex- 

housand. Catalogue, seed potatoes, to- 
mato and potato plants free. Je’ Tan Farms, Albany, 





Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefeld, Flat Dutch, 
Success. Copenhagen Ma Early Tomato 


Greater Baltimore. Postpaid: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. ‘Express collect: $1.56 per 1,006. Ber- 
muda a ion plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. 3 .25, 1,000. Cabbage 
and Onion plants prompt shipment. Tomato plants for 
| on = a Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants. — F 


moss 

riety named; — Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 

ion, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat Dutch, 
postpaid: 100, Be; 200, 75c; 300, $1 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2; 5,000, $7.50. Express collect, pels twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, hx Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 80c: 1,000, 25; 
Express collect, crate 6,000, $4.59. . Full 


and plant catalog. 
‘kansas. 





POTATOES 
Porto Rico Potato plants. abe i 1,000. Satisfaction 
Write Lenox, Ga. 








ROTOR IIT REI Laee on \ T 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. — wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Fruit Trees, Evergreens and a Shrubs at 





wholesale prices. Write = catalog. Southern Nur- 
sery and Landscape Co., Winchester, Tenn. , 

Apple and Peach trees, 5e and up; Grapev 8e; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, my and 


) + reece Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
rk. 





Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. a 





Tennessee Company, Box 200, Cleveland, 
Tenn., capital Ngio0d 000, established 1899, want reliable 
men to book orders for fruit trees, vines, nuts, ever- 
greens, etc. Pleasant, profitable out door work. Pay 


Absolutely pure Carolina-Foster cotton seed, $1 bush- 
el. Earlier and better than first year. Tom Gulley, 
Wake Forest, N. C 


7,000 bushels pure Cooks 10-10 cotton seed, carefully 
ginned and culled, $1.25 per bushel, 32 pounds. H. 
Rand, Leighton, Ala. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded, 
40% lint, 98% germination; $1.25 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mountville, 8. C. 


A limited supply of quality planting seed of the 
Big Boll 911 Delfos and D. & P. L. varieties. Pure 
Seed Company, Brooksville, Migs. 











~ Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, one year from 
Wannamaker; privately ginned, recleaned ; $1.25 per 


bushel. R. W. Stembridge, Milledgeville, Ga. 
‘Choice strain purebred Cleveland cotton seed. ~ Folder 
gives references, prices and full information. John 
BE. sneaker & Sons, St. Matthews, S. c. 





College No. first year from college, caught at 
breasts of clean Ae, Quality guaranteed; $1.25 bushel; 
five bushels $5.75. K. D. Sanders, Etonton, 








A PRIZE WINNER 


MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL, Strain No. 5, makes more 
money per acre. $2.10 per bushel. Strain 
No. 4, $1.75 per bushel. Ten cents less in 
40 bushel lots. Lightly machine delinted. 
Get catalog. Order at once. 


MARETT’S FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, S. C. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Henderson County, Tenn., 
grows the best; high germination, heavy lint producer. 
$4. 100 pounds; $75 ton. Lexington Hay Co., Lex- 
ington, nn. 


Cooks 307-6, the best wilt resistant cotton grown ; 
pedigreed and culled; originated at Auburn, Ala.; 
$1.50 per bushel. Write Redland Seed & Stock Farm, 
Prattville, Ala. 











SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 

















BEANS 
Soybeans for sale. Write Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
somville, N. C. 
Soybeans; receivers and ebippers. Write City Hay 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. 





Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.25; cash with 
order. Monticello Milling Co., Monticello, Fila. Ruki 

90 Day Velvets, $1.15 bushel; certified Bunch $3. 
Guaranteed finest you ever purchased. C. H. Cooke, 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Good 90-Day Velvet seed Beans, $3 for two bushel 
‘ag, freight paid your station. Cash with order. 
= Wholesale Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


ecleaned select stock Velvet Beans. Early Speckl 
$i "$ bushel; Osceola $1.35; Bunch, $3 bushel. Satis: 
fa .lon guaranteed. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 














=... - ned selected Mammoth Yellows and Tar Heel 
ack Soybean seed at $1.85 per bushel, f.o.b. Hertford. 
Hertford Hardware & Supply Co., flertford, N. C. 





Osceola and Bush Seed Velvets; 
Mammoth Yellow Soys. Write 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 


Early Speckled, 
Otootan, redo and 
for seed price list. 
Georgia. - 





Old Florida Late Velvet Beans: peck $1.25; bushel 
$4. Early ckied Velvet Beans. $1.25 bushel. 


Chufas: peck a i — ei a.m, Tomato and Pep- 
el a ead Farmers Exchange, 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, first year from 
originator, privately ginned; $1.05, 50 bushels and up; 
$1.25, 5 to 50 bushels; f.0.b. Senoila, Ga. L. P. Bran- 
denburg, Senola, Ga. 








COKER’S EXTRA CLEVELAND 
First year from originators and meas- 
ures up to their claims for it. 


Rates, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
in even-weight 100-pound bags. 

Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


$6.00 per bag, freight prepaid, which 
is $1.80 per bushel delivered. 


Further information gladly furnished. 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Waynesboro, Georgia 


We grow all of our seed on our own 
plantations. 





Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant strain and Cook 588-219, 
a highly improved strain. Seed culled. Prices reason- 
able. Buy originator, EB. F. Cauthen, Auburn 
Seed Farms, pete Ala. 


Money Making n.—Pure Petty-Toole cotton seed, 
$1.25 bushel at shipping point. Early, wilt resistant. 
South Alabama and Geérgia and North 


Best cotton for 
Florida. G. V. Cunningham, } Ga. 


Cook 10-10 ston, originated at Alabama papet: 
ment Station; 44% lint. d buthels picked be 
fore rains caught at b “of clean gins. $1.50 per 
bushel. Wade's Seed p,. Vineent, Ala. 
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COTTON COTTON eee SEED BABY CHICKS 
— Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- Cook Im early big boll five lock cotton, reg- goa tht Millet, new crop, 1. Chufa seed, .00 Chicks. Leghorn, Leghorn, An- 
“4 ner! 2 bales per ome: 45 per cent Tint; 1 inch staple; ister No. tes" stands at or near the top at all ex- k $1.50; bushel $4.75. z ag es & Son, Black- on te Barred Rocks, Thom or Parks strain, 
. extra early; pedigree Get planting seed from periment stations. Fi years careful seed selection. cheer, Ga. $15. males, ht Brahmas, $18. 
Ee the originator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. Sell only the best lways the For Sale.—Wilson Black Soybeans, $1.75 bushel: Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 
=. Piedmont Cleveland holds world’s record. 700 bales Cheapest. | Culled by Ryland air bias culler. sll (ely Virginia Brown Soybeans, & uate. ee bruzal Rye, ~“Tancted Chicks,—Marshall strain direct from prize 
; on 600 acres, 1927. Early, big bolls, 45% lint. Write Pri $2 ¢ beamed f. >. dab Ala, 2M with 22:50 bushel, future shipm recleaned, winning stock. We have contest pen. $15 hundred; 
sa for half price and free bushel offer. | Give names of den Oe tae Teo TE ‘tadeon, fine germination, Joseph E ‘Holland, “Milford, Dela: Siscount ‘on large orders. Lave delivery. pe postpaid: 
ile ten b big farmers. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. Hox 47, Auburn, Als. (Poel your cotton.) Red Clover $12; Alfalfa $6.50: White Scarified Sweet Mountview Poultry fon. Rt. 2, Cullman, 
a Cook’s Big Boll blight resistant cotton seed, $1.50, “Noticel—My attention has been callgl an annfaa Clover $4.20; Timothy $2; Alsike Clover $13; mixed 
Bs Reselected, ginned separately each year, recleaned and  * called to an .~ Alsike and Timothy $4; all per bushel. Bags free. BABY CHICK 
‘0., reginned. Also bred for resistance to root rot. ef- that numerous concerns are taking advantage Tests about 96% pure. Send for free samples a 
erences, county agent or banks. Ballard Brothers, ‘eputation of Piedmont P Cleveland Bie. Boll special price list. Standard Seed Company, 9 FEEDING METHODS FREE 
— Troy, Ala. cotton and offering so-called pure reduced Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
prions, We have known people to buy a tow seed and Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
‘a sell for 10 years as first year from our farm. Play For Sale. -  * varieties PP se Peas, Velvet Beans, you write for our free feeding methods. 
ice NEELY’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL safe. Order direct from the originator, It makes Cane Seed, Millet Seed, Seed, North Carolina M thod will -third feed 
ti - more to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. variety Seo , &-- Small "white Spanish Peanuts, y me . Wilt save One-third on 
Produces “etoun une cose und. meeteien Ahead at practically all expériment stations and way Seed Corn, Watermelon Seed, also other field seed and cost and will raise 9 per cent of your 
— a 2 P a pi ahead on 5-year average. Won national prize for garden seeds. Write or wire for prices. Our A ad hy chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
wn staple,” which are our specialties. largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 the best—our watchword, ‘Quality Counts.” Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
7, : r acres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000. and Robinson, Cairo, Ga. Shinn, Box 3, Greent Missouri 
> Registered, ceaienet. sotnenel, greet, $400, 4 tersest, icids on acres i eae <n at Warnseneter-Giseveand cetten : pedigreed, un . rad ; 
te, and in even-wei t -poun ags. year. t will win a prize for you in increa vie! * seed ; . - a 
~% ' & P & Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. Owing to ienath. uenee and ee led; North Georgia grown. vue oote’” sear Pg ay h prom selected flocks and 
Each bag carries tag showing guaran- strength and evenness of staple (one inch and better), kind $1.25 bushel.” fob vem lens Sis Ear Prolite teed. Pure a oe ite hocks. wees: 
= tee of satisfaction or money refunded. ae ag PRP ey @ rm "Pune 8p Seed Corn; stands high all Southern experiment sta- $15 per 100; 5 fate per 500, Write Williams Hatchery, 
e $7.50 bag, freight id, which _—‘buahel 9" to. 49, $2.25: 50 or more. $2. Apply for Pont! tiny “aunties of aay” Soaihers prolife corm, a 
ai >. per bag, treight prepaid, whic rices on carloads. _Deseri ive literature sent on re- milling qualities any Se corn. Bab: Chi = Rock: Reds: . 
is $2.25 per | Bee delivered Guest. Plodssent Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, se qa bushe ~o~ had peck $1. Rilen's Town English Leghorns: 100, ta deere ek 
“ ; Ga. J. 0. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. and Coumty Farms, Hoschton, Ga. oft beraing. Hecodere ¢ wholesale Die nee sony 
: : ef : ‘or valua ca’ 4 ne te ti rm, 
Further information gladly furnished. CROTALARIA POULTRY AND EGGS Hickory, N. C. ‘tas ~ 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. For Sete.—-Ceetalasts seed. $1 per pewnd Lp J 
: pou pounds plant an acre. otala urns , 
o ’ Waynesboro, Georgia fetes al” Gane matrecner gal camel teater 20 BRS Lollar's Kodak Finishing and io aie KING’S KWALITY CHICKS 
ec We grow all of our seed on our own and 3 to 4 times os Gam 8 beggarweed. B. F. Wil- Best work and service. P. 0. Bor Tl Birmingham. Young pee White Leghorns, from free 
ts, plantations. liamson, Gainesville, Ala. range raised vecross winter producing 
in. tock. Also R. I Ww breede 
= FLOWERS BABY CHICKS : re Rag Bag nes 
" Guaranteed Half and Half, $4 100 i w Buchanen’s Zinnias.—Finest grown. Ten packets, ten — ~~~ a a fon a. commercial hatchery on —. 
. per pounds. ve * ee , Baby Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and Leghorns. Mrs. or arch an pri elivery uckeye 
r- grow more Half and Half than any grower in Ten- Separate colors, 75c¢ postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
ally "Bold ~# entire it a. a —) a Smet He Ala. = aris Electric Hatched. 
yo out a single complaint Wr 7? s q.. about our Im- mprove your st th state accredited wrt > 
b+ proved Half and Half. John A. iy & Sons, Hen- GRASS — baby en at $11 per 100. Robt. BE. Martin, KING S Screy FARM 
5; derson,_Tenn. Wanted —Johnson Grass. seed. W. A. Langley, Clayton, ‘ on, Ala. 
Genuine Delfos Cotton.—Fifteen days earlier than Buch s Famous Baby Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and week. Whi . 
= other varieties. This insures more dollars in boll Cc, R Harrell, Zachary, La,—Carpet Grass seed, 10¢ White Veshorne Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Mem- Fe ay ee Reds, Fe P= White oe 
ed soot ane. Pg 3 conn 90 high as six cents per pound. phis, Buff Wyandottes, $20 per 100. ae guaran- 
50 Prutter. $2: 95 bushel f-0.b. Samson, ‘Als, Chas. Helms, re Sale.—1927 crop of Carpet Grass seed, ten cents a esg White Leghorn ates Rn 4 Elgaorn teed. | Brierwood Poultry Farm, Brighton, Ala, Phone 
m, Savesemn Rie: per pound. T. L. Barnett, Zachary, La. sees Oe a. BR free. Walnutda 
— For pastures, hay: Dallis, Carpet ter. EEE Quality Chicks That Live:—Best equipped 
in A. S. Bains, Planter and Breeder of Cook 10-10 wotilotus, other seed. Literature. fers Darling- ~ THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY nd poultry plant in Alabama. under trap- 
in Cotton,—-1926 I grew 17 bales on 11 acres; 1927 I 4 Al nest with records above 200. Reds, Rock: a Orpi 
0. gtew 35 bales on 23 acres; 1927 my tenants and I = = SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER tons with ality waled, Write Madison County 
& grew 203 bales on 223 acres. Wins in majority of Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and Write for our free catalog and instructive Hatchery, Huntsville 
experimental tests. $2 per a y= = | new 2% bushel wild onion. Produces more Be 5 on good land than poultry book, and’ low prices. - - ~ 
> bags, f.o.b. Oneonta, Ala. A. &. , Oneonta, Ala, any hay known. pounds $ 500 pounds $21. WAYNE — 
= Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. Box 193 Greentop, Missouri BABY CHICKS 
Bs Siidseeoe LESPEDEZA ae dae ane egg oe or tate GS. Wane eames een 
nd 7) bs = " athis ua y = eavy ng e c y e 4 arr 
1. : Pig, Lespedeza, $3.75 bushel. Lamberts, Darling- j,o043, $3 hundred up. Catalog i" Mathis Farms, and §. C. Anconas, and OUR OWN FLOCKS 
PURE INDIVIDUAL TOOLE Sa seer om * ecg Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. ay ak event ae hy EATCE, hyena ny | 
— ; ce rec! eanec new ‘crop “Lespes jeza seec ushel. Chicks and _—Tra B Rocks, Tancred chicks you can feel sure of getting purebre< 
i WILT RESISTANT COTTON Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. Leghorns, "350-800 exe “Proundation atte caneeeeed, SS ee Sak, Seek Oe cae perce Te 
n. : ; ~ Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Lespedeza a seed. Cockerels $4. Gardner Bros., Aub Als. P ECA N GROVE ARM 
e- Prolific, bigger boll, bigger yield, Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, ~ Several thousand Single Comb = Leghorn baby v F 
a strongest wilt resister. Individually ee @hicks at l5e each and 8 to 10 weeks old pullets, 75c W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 
od grown for twenty years. Satisfied : eee eee a oe Will buy each; delivered. W. L. Futral, Goodwater, Ala. 
ra eucvemers: The beet alt ccunt cet. y > age a - Taylor, Town Creek, ~Qustity White Leghorn chicks. Write for free infor- pr Babies Cheap.—We mean chicks, of course! Ail 
3, ag = mation about our seven-day noaneey bearantee, ve om. ecredited. Guarantee that fae “—"- than 
a ton that grows. Get it direct from For Sale.—New crop field selected Lespedera “seed —terson Poultry Farm, Rt. 1, Bo en a. 4 hours ants Sy! hod of pa lustrat- 
_ breeder and grower. and Stock Peas. Get my prices. D. Mitchell, : - a Chick in colors, free. Rich Ti Hatoners. 
ch . Calhoun City, Miss. The world’s champion strain aa e Comb Bhode Dept. K, Bok Hill, Mo. 
r, ' Island Reds. Baby chicks, $16 per 100; 15 egas $1.50. “Biectrically Hatch hi P rT 
100 pound bags $5; 5 to 10 bag lots, $4.75; OATS Satisfaction guaranteed. Dealey Gober, Delmar, Ala. write y- By cmnonaliad a ol oe ae 
he 10 to 20 bag lots, $4.50; 20 to 50 bag lots, Buchanan's Seed Oats.—Appler, Burt, Fulghum a Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. Barred Rocks, dred; $70 for 500. Select pen with pedigreed males, 
y $4.25; 100 b 1 b Red. hel. ” -> f Buch: w Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $11; heavy 20¢ each. Live delivery guaranteed. Order now. 
: mies ag lots, $4 per bag. Me aphis. ma ~ a ee mixed 7: prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- Hatch every week. Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, Ala. — 
= phalia, 0. * 
ly COKER’S CLEVELAND No. 4 Chieks from commercial egg farm flocks averaging 
A. at above prices. PEANUTS BABY CHICKS FOR SALE over 50% egg preduction this December. No compart- 
Spanish and Runner Peanuts, select stock. Write From. vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live ison with ordinary hatchery chicks. Leading varieties. 
d, R P : 1 for_price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. Ly od uaranteed. ” Postag repaid. pong Ege ae Deree, ‘Sas Gh. Case Giver 
a- ee nage — stock, 4c Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, CORDELE. HA RY pag _ singe £ as ili set 
¢ per pound. The little Ninety-day $5 per hundred pounds; Small White Spanish, $6 per Cordele, Ga 
“4 Early Speckle Velvet Bean, fine hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. . " EMPIRE QUALITY 
re seed stock, at $1.25 per bushel. For Sale.—North Carolina seed Runner Peanuts, 54%c Quality Chicks.—Rocks, Reds and Leghorns at 12%. CHICKS 
pound; White Spanish seed Peanuts, 6c ‘pound: f.o.b. Purebred stock; 100% live delivery guaranteed. Order 
-“ All f.o.b. Headland, Ala. Wilmington, Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilming- yours today. Meyerhoeffer rm Hatchery, North Quality at popular prices. Prompt ship- 
or eS” : oe waa 100 am Petrie ¥ 
pee ne Ss. i 
Cc. F WILKINSON Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock for seed: Alabama C.0.d._ Chicks.—8e up. Pay when you get them. - .- 
= Headland. Al pad Rare Oates age vestete, L pone Bes, = Fred to lay. Do lay. nest quality guaranteed. 100% Per 50 100 = 500 
eadland, a. Sma te anish, $5.30. ash with order. Go’ live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 305, 
im Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. Clinton, Mo. : Leghorns and Anconas. . 96:50 $12.00 957.30 
a =~ " ons aie gt Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons. 8.00 15.00 72.50 
aby chicks an finest strains; Mahoo 
r Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—T PEAS Single Comb Reds, Hollywood White Leghorns, Parks Assorted, all breeds ...... 6.00 11.00 52.50 
; grown northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days I buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Barred Rocks. Catalonve free. Thrasher’s Poultry Assorted, all heavies ..... 7.00 13.00 62.50 
es earlier than cotton grown south. Proddces more wag Birmingham, Ala. Farm, Lewisport, Ky. Write for prices larger lots. Send for our 
to acre than any cotton grown, 100 pounds $5.50; 500 d d r ° 
pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $48.50; ton $85. Backed Brabhams, Irons, Iron and Brabham mixed, Whip- new catalogue and book on chicks. Free. 
by our twenty years reputation as seedsmen. Cata- poorwills. All new crop and good stock. Write for THE KIND WE HATCH EMPIRE HATCHERY 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. prices. Davis Bros., Renfroe, Ga. WE WOULD BUY : i 
: New Crop Field Peas.—Brabhams $2; Irons $1.90; . . 1 Rox Hogansville, Ga. 
HALF AND HALF COTTON _ Clays $1.75; Whippoorwills $2 bushel. Please send From Strong, Vigorous, Free Range Flocks, 


SUMMEROUR'S 

THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
- COTTON SEED 
: IS STILL 


. THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
r THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


L, Every pound of SUMMEROUR’S Half 
and Half cotton seed is produced in 


4 Georgia, by ie A ng of this fa- 
, mous eaten WILL TELL IN 
* COTTO N SEED” POST AS IN FOLKS 
n OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 


market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it’s 
SUMMEROUR’S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON SEED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations, Imitations or seed far 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
portion of lint that you have reason to 
expect when you use SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for heoklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Successors to H. BH. Summerour, 
Originator) 
Norcross, Georgia 
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remittance with order. 
ley, Ga. 


Banner Fruit Farm, Fort Val- 





— 





Buchanan’s Dwart Essex 
for young stock. 5 pounds ss 


paid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 


—Best forage crop 
0 pounds $1. 75; = 


Bred to Lay. Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 

White Wyandottes, $15 per hundred. Tan- 

ered White Leghorns, $12 per hundred. 
J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 

3361 Summer Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 


10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 


each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 
RADISH SEED 


White Spine 


CUCUMBER SEED 


Mayo’s Biood Turnip 
BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 
MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 
LETTUCE SEED 
Mixture of 


Mayo’s Special 
SWEET PEAS 


with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 


Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad bs mail 
log and price list of Farm 


request. 49th year in Seed business. 
D. R. MAYO 
KNOXVILLE, 


u our cat- 
eds free on 


TENNESSEE 





For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, 





Soybeans, Pea 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton — Corn; all varieties. H. 
Franklin “ Company, Tennille, Ga. 
as Alfalfa seed. $6.80 Bushel ; 


a ae pure. Hetarn seed 
AR nye A Bowman, Concordia, Rha 


Ly or thousand. 


not satis- 





Certified Hatching Kaeo and Cockerels. —Ten most 
popular breeds. ‘Bred in Old Kentucky.’ Write the 
Certified Poultry pt Association, J. E. Humphrey, 
Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 7 


High quality 4 chicks from standard bred flocks 
that are disease free and excellent layers. Live deliv- 











ery guaranteed. We sell good F ng Write for prices. 
A. & M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 

Chicks at extremely low prices. Leghorns, Anconas, 
10; ks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas. 
12. Prepaid live delivery. Catalog free. Marshall 
Hatchery, Box 101, Glenwood, Mo. 

Bong narra ek CHICKS 


If you want chicks stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitelitoe do not look any further. 
aad Island Lg White Rocks, Barred ee 

hite Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $24.00 for 100; 
305.00 for 500, Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
$60.00 for 500. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Since 1888 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred Rocks, Beds, $15 per 
White Leghorns, $13 per 100. ‘Assorted for broilers. 
$10 per 100. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteeds H. C. 
Brakebill Hatchery, Rockford, Tenn. 


























If you want winter eggs, ~~ chicks from our latge 
white tra ed hens mated to high egg pedi- 


out winter without any ryote $16 
<8 


five h , 
Dallas Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Selma, Als. 
Tru-Blood Missouri Accredited Chicks.—Leading va- 
rieties at extremely low . 
extensive modern equipment, 
cilities assures complete satisfaction. Prepa 
alive. Write today for catalog and low pri 
wards Chick Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 
Genuine blood tested, accredited 
ors—also Mottled A 
flocks 
and Rocks per 1 
prices from this ad. Our 
the new certified breeds. 
100, Weimar, Texas. 


LESTER’S 
HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 


From high producing, free range flocks. 
S. C. White Leg- S. C. Rhode Island 








catalog free, describing alse 
Sanitary Hatcheries, Box 





horn, S. C. Brown Reds, rred Ply- 
Leghorn, Anconas mouth Rocks 

ee Notice are $ 3.75 Oe erry $ 4.25 
SP Aneta cevsnves 7.25 OD. daswecnseeie 8.50 
TE. covescisests 14.00 ae exes 15.0 
; BRP E Segara 43 we SR teens tous ee 
Postage prepaid. 100% live delivery guar- 

anteed. Catalog on request. 


LESTER’S HATCHERY, ROME, GA. 





Purebred Baby Chicks.—Highest quality, yet modd- 
erate prices. Ch ‘ou, we stand the risk; 
turn t not satisfied. Laurel 
Baby Chick Co., Rt. 1, Laurel, Miss. 


Baby chicks from our selected, trapnested, pedigreed 
stock, $14 per 100 and up, delivered. Write for cir- 
cular and prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. McKenzie 
Poultry Association, Box A, MeKenzie, Ala 

Booth Chicks, 8c Up.—Trapnested ar: 
and state accredited matings. Bred direct from our 
200-318 egg official record layers. 12 varieties. Free 
catalog. h Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS—FIVE HEAVY BREEDS 
Alabama bred from vigerass eee layers. 
Giants: t 


Ss,” ATMO a ALA. 


wou 
“RAMSE 

Baby Cee A. na chicks by_the = 

ment. Postage delivery guaranteed. 

The Owenton a oma ‘Box 1495, Birmingham, Als. 








‘eed male 








It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End ne ere 
strain world famous White backed 307 
jood and years of faithful breeding. by Ag mas- 
ese fine chicks sell few no more 
than just ordinary chicks, Rocks, Reds and White 
ndott also. bg Bad prices. Tratl’s End 

a 








a Official Alabama Con- 
. We can please 
. Sa instr ve catalorue 
tells how. Lukert Farm, Salerno, Fils. 
Baby chicks id to you: 100% Iive delivery. 
Guaranteed to the greatest winter layers you 
ever owned. Broad. deep body kind: pure Tancred a 
D. W. Young. strains. We — in Single Comh 
White iageres aR i buy exes over the 
country. ou know what sre. petting. The kind 
that lays and pays. Price’ on only Toe Red Cliff Pout 
try Farm, Quitman, Ark. 





(Classified ads. continued on next pags) _ 
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(30) 


(@ Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

The above rate applies to > Sooreieil A 2, Edl- 
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Farmers’ Exchange =asau= == ==> 








MINORCAS 
ORPINGTONS 
Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, _ per 15, post- 
paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, A 
White Orpingtons,—Gaybrook =< strain. Eggs: 
15, $2; 30, $3.50; 100, $10; prepaid. aybrook Farms, 


Centertown, Ky. 











pigs. ° nklin, Ky. 
Registered Durocs.— Boars, fe) pigs. Wayside 
eae Somerville, Tenn. 

euros — Pigs, i nee in buyer's 
name, mer $10, F. panieten Moyock, N. C., 


Choice registered Duroc pigs for sale. 
Seen James Morton, Rt. 2, Pinson, 











Prices very 
Ala. 





bred gilts, other ages. 


service boars, rs Bred 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Duroc 
right, priced right. Claude 















ent Attorney, 
across street from Patent ice), Washington, D. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
































































































































































































































wiht tee. Buff Orpi —BStock hicks, The igs San Jose Scale.—Control le on peach and le 
Orpingtons. — . - e wor « jan Jose le. sca! ¢ a 
leading strains for show and egg records. Kuga, $2, $5. |, Mesistared, Dives carumtesd, “W. S Latta, Somer. {fees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Ott » 
BABY CHICKS Guaranteed. Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, — _ ‘action guara: h . Batson; =. ers, to ee cone, Sty gallon drums, 
. W. Woo ¥ . Ga. 
Blue blood tested chicks are easiest raised. YMOUTH ROCKS 
hey ‘Tap fellows. Rich in the bleed lines of a 5 = oo oO. I. Cc. —_ —SCHOOTS D — ———— 
our best producers. 100% arrival. Prepaid post White rks. — H 50, . phrey, — ; blood lines; 100 ure.. Write you qualify for a go 
tI ee eS ne Et in oe bus #1254250. Louis, a ats eo 
Leei gy high powered iayers, many_speci- Thompson purebred Barred Rock eggs: $2, 15. Write ureau, 
carrying the blood lines of 300 eggers: 50, $7; Chester Kirby, Franklin, Ky. POLAND-CHINAS “SYRUP 
100, $13.50; 500, $60; 1,000, $115. —_ A specially Parks’ purebred Barred Rocks. sit ttings, $2.50 Big Type Poland China pigs for sale. W. V. Sum- = > 
wise i aae na sry dA “thers end will plense Sempeld. dante Campbell. Mertatanvite mervillg, Aliceville, Ala. Os e ~~ A ae Preight pa. we Ww. Williams, 
chicks are pleasing bu dh Farr ao thigay, Ba tiyog oy 15 Barred Rock hatching exes fm la 7 anf $1 Registered Big Bone Poland Chins gilts. Wagar Quitman, Ga. 
you. Dept. M, Blue Ribbon tchery, 
delivered. W. 1, Martin, B. Waller, Ts La. Syrup. ew cree 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
GOLDEN RULE CHICKS = eee a eee el Ure! Ei (ins $50,000), Enterprise, Als. 
Thompson’s Barred — 4 ewer, gee, le erprise, a 
IF ORDERED NOW = = a ehteks Mrs. BM. Rawlinson, Mill- Dark Cornish Games, registered Poland sow. Bar- TOBACCO 
reek, Sm. = Write K. U. Hull, Rt. 2, Titus, Fla. 
—Ch pounds $1.25, Smok 
AS LOW AS & EACH ompson Ringlet Rocks.—Bred to lay and show. "Sone Welead’ Gites wanee, aa a Bate ot cee te be ee ~ ge Sey ~< 
Exgs, $2 and $3.50 i a8, eosen guaranteed. tain nf mf iF. ,~ By 8 ie. a 4% ~ = ay v » 
BLOOD-TESTED—ACCREDITED FLOCKS Sell limited number chicks. C. . Braly, Athens, Ala. ac — ae Sy ge = le! —F = a — y Se 
Barred Rocks.—First light —) dark pens consists of bag ee FT. ng, larg Juarant omespun Tobacco.— 
Geo. W. Little, of Colorado, tw a 460 pul- males po females direct from E. B. mpson. All od yt t S. TOs SE ae oe ee tm: 9 » Waited Porras Bartel — tre. = 
lets from our chicks which produced 7,152 @&88 Heng headed by males direct. Last show, best dis- Farm. Harrogate, Tenn. postman. rmers, y 
Gating the month of, December, Proven produc: play, best Den, cockarel, | best pullet. All firsts “Spotted Polands, two, three or four months old; ~ Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, good reg leaf. Juicy 
ess, bred for year. ‘round egg production. and seconds. Eggs: $10, $5, $3 per 15. Baby chicks, pure breeds and best grades for sale twelve months in ohewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 ~F.- $2. Smoking 
i i nd have average flock 
toate ae os ins ...g sy = “better peoodiont; $18 per 100. Hughes & Dullingten, Athens, Ala. | oe our prices. W. H. Mitchell & Co., 2c. Homer Prince, Agent, ron, Big 
ive seasons blood-testing—now | cli- sa = Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade cyaranteed. Chew- 
faxed in greatest ction strength ever RHODE ISLAND REDS Big Type Poland Chinas. —Overstocked: pigs $8; dis- ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2, Smoking, 12, $1.50. Pipe 
recorded. Highest grade of chicks, lowest pos- Red eggs, $1.50 for 15; 100 for $5. Mrs. W. A. tantly related pair $15; 3 for $20; gilts around 3-4 free. Pay when received. Valley armen Murray, 
ante prices. All jeading varieties. 100% live de- Ratley, Midway, Ala. nde, $15; young boars met 7 a x Kentucky. 
rene Feviiiccsted Poultry Bock containing vale: sae te Dest, | Merritt's than A Reds. Mating Weims Onion Boris, —_ wy bemt Bed Lest, mild and sweet; ten. pounds picked 
able instructions on raising chicks—it is Free. st_free. Julius Merr' . a ng, pounds low smoking, u 
Purebred Rhode Island Reds. 15 eags $1.25; post GUERNSEYS tion. 0. 4D. Colter “Pool, ‘Martin, ‘Tenn, see: 
eee SULE SOULERY FARMS pala. ‘ngured. John Witkina,” Letcher, Ala. Purebred Guernsey cattle. TD. Brown. Salisbury, Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmester M. D. Bicss. 
Box 49, Sedalia, Missouri, or Rogers, Ark. seer eered Dark Rede, —Sitting, he $2.50. worth Carolina. 
rs. mer P; e 
uerrisey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 
Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Choicest flocks used. Bv- Single Comb Red eggs, on $1.25. Correspondence ues, > Wis, ms WANT TO BUY 
$e Toon son 10 al at e” oa dace [ey ae ee ee Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
pM} tT , i209." Barred "Rocks White Real red Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets, $2; with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Old Postage Stamps wanted on Rov ag used before 
Rocks, Rhole Island Reds: $15, $72.50, $140. White cockerels $3 each. Fenton Shirley, Fayette, Ala. os. 1s. Pe pe. Jones, 153 
tes, - Silver ced Wyandottes, Buff ing- Owe: . Eee s 
tons, Black Minorcas: $16, $77.50, a Otieaty record 250, $3: choles $8. i M Ppeaty., ‘Booneville, HEREFORDS Cash for old envelopes with stamps used during, be- 
— senerteds a agg breeds. For Miss Polled Hereford herd bull. Lamberts, Darlington, re just after ax we. She samee also. 
orders of 56, add Jc per chick, 25 2c per chick, Post: : Imperial Rods. sate cattbition trapnested mat- a. B. Emerson, Hinman, Branston, 
t 4 » 
Sis aes dt 40 cath ond tele ceie propesd. Wore Gresnrie . O. ‘JERSEYS | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
wn ‘Hatcheries, Atlanta, “7 rt Rhode Island Red ges toms sixth prise Chicags pe. Jersays.—Helfer and bull falves. The ‘kind you 
seum cock, ne lo uarante eC! want ennock lantation, Jupiter. 
Utility Light Brahma_ eggs, $2.50 ’ 15. Mrs. Ward, _Sestsebers, Ala. Will_ exchange Electric Washing Machine for regis- ve any ne ~ ag Sy a ph. « 
F. R. Westfall, Rt. 3, Henderson, Texas. a A Bd nd aur tered Jersey heifer. Box 266, Gordo, Ala. ie and get «good job fer you. The cost to 
a. ema Q a you is sma © negroes taken: ‘or booklet 
CAMPINES i homeo ce. 982 68 18 5.0. 50; SQ hondred; For Sel —Mesitred Jee pulls fou, ts mopthe write "Nestle ‘Aus "School "Bet. ir, "Sashsi 
C ° 5 ad . 
$15 wats of feed guetued gitl'ty — as ing pullets, $3 each. Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. , Ga. 
hens within one year ma .17 profit. . — = 
Troy WYANDOTTES Jerseydale Breeding Farm.—Registered Jersey males. 
= Ra) Le aii <a Toi amd Cekerar, | #02, 11, months old. ‘Raleigh, Southern Model, Oxford AGENTS WANTED 
CORN lumbi dottes.—Ten pullets a cockere! blood lines. eterson, ye x rmingham, 
$15. J. W. Ureburch Gordo, Ala. Ala 
Dark Cornish Indian Game eggs, $2.50 sitting; pre-e —=-———— = Fruit Trees for. Bale. ——jAadnte wanted. Concord 
geld Be Hu. Bowdon Gt niet Wrage, miging, ergs, O50 ver TE, a GOATS sateen "Dept, "Sora 
DOMINIQUES : : Registered Milk Goats, four breeds, Write your Get our free sample case. so Articles, Perfumes 
Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs: 38.58, 15; q tle and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
A few of King’s Domoniques mean goodbye eggless postpaid. Mrs. C. F. Erskine, Foley, Ala ad ed Mountain Ranch, P. 0. Bax 44D, Little Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
on — money makers, Henry King, Green- Silver Laced “Wyandotte eggs, 4 50 fifteen; insured, We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
» _ Sanne, postpaid. O. 8. Campbell, Rt. Boaz, Ala. DOGS Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


GAMES 
Black Breasted Red Games. 15 eggs $2, postpaid. 
*. J. a Edna, Ala. 
$5 per 30, prepaid. Catalogue 10¢c. 


misc Breasted Reds, Irish Grays, Hopkinson War- 
horses, Red Pyle and’ Allen Roundheads. Game Farm, 
tesboro, Texas. 











JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 




















White Wyandottes. State Far ._— Ny Purebred Airedale pups, $5. Lee Smith, Dawson, Ala. 

$2 snd $20; bees 38. E.S.emee = Pedigreed Pointer pups; Comanche Frank’s stock. 
Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte direct; eggs, 3 and y, ¢, Sims, Dunnellon, Fla 

$3 per 15. aan price per hundred. ‘F. A. Barnes, = 

Harms, Tenn. German Police, eee eee, Collie puppies. 
White Weandsthen—Vineares free range breedi Clover Leaf Farm. Kincaid, Kans, 

stock. Hatching eggs, $1.50 per 15. Spring Grove A $10 


=— Sene. Tenn. 


few young Airedale bitches. ex hunters. 
Ga, 








oe §250 sitting. Also stock. Dr. Lambert, 
a. 


15 eggs for $1.50, 
Gardner, Fayette, 





—, Jersey Black Giants. 
tron parcel post. Mrs. la 


—Imperial Silvers, bred for eggs and 
PA. wales by jedess as the finest in the country. 
Mated ped: males from Ira C. Keller. Eggs, 
baby chicks, 8. Coleman & Son, Millport, Ala. 


DUCKS—GEESE 








LEGHORNS 
Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs. Write for literature. 
Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn 
Selected Tancred White Gaon on 28, $1.50 per 15; 
delivered, Write W. D. Loden, Hacklebure, Ala. 
Purebred Ferris strain White Leghorn and Black 
Leghorn eggs, $1. Mrs. Nettie Moore, New Site, Miss. 











Large, beautiful, purebred young Buff geese; ganders 











for sale. Blue ribbon winners. Heavy layers; price 
$14 trio. Mack Taylor, Rt. 1, Mt. Morris, Illinois. 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 











each. Fowler's Kennels, Braselton, 

Sale.—Pair registered Redbone “_— puppies, 
ten months ae treeing © nicely; 350. Adams, 
Chelsea, Ala 

Pedigreed German Police puppies, four monthg old. 
Females, twenty-five dollars; males, forty. Responsi- 


ble. Chas. Strangward, Sylvester, Ga. 


Two female pups. 5 months old; one of the best hunt- 
ing strain % hound and cur; one black and one yellow. 
Price $10 each. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 











Tancreds, Imperials direct. Low prices on chicks, Two cholce Bronze toms. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. may. Will guarantee ee a te Bull 
eags, Descriptive folder free. H. H. Bonner, Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $4 for 10. J. W. Upchurch, Dog puppies, Duroc pigs, Twin r cotton seed. 
Tavonia, Ga. Gordo, Ala. McKamey, Seed Breeder, Port Lavaca, Texas. 





Gold-Tex Single Comb Buff Leghorns Ad lanes and 
ang weg eggs, chicks, F. A. , Whites- 
boro, Texas. 


ete 10 weeks White Leghorn pullets; well de- 
$75 hundred. Bachman Poultry Farm, Bluff 





— Bronze Turkeys. ke sired 47 pound tom. 


nze Farm, New Haven, 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





Mammoth Bronze toms, ie - Ss: guns hens, $7 
to $10. A. P. Troutman, Addor 


Pure Bourbon Tet turkey engs; es pens; $6 
Ga Skinner, Ala. 











ity Tenn. dozen. Mrs. 

Large, vigorous Tom Barron White Leghorn year-old ik in- 
a ee er 
man, Rt. 1, Crichton, Ala. Fulton, Miss. 





100. 


Kerlin strain White Leghorn chicks: $15, 
$7. Poul- 


Hatehing eggs: 50, 100; delivered. Hunter's 
try Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


MILLER’S 
BABY CHICKS AND EGGS 


Accredited, 





certified,’ trapnested 

pure Tancred; Pedigreed, Special 

and Flock Matings. Priced low. 
Limited amount to sell. 


MRS. H. E. MILLER, LOXLEY, ALA. 





Leghorns, 


Cockerels.—Purebred, trapnested 
nered $4.50 


White 
strain, 330 egg foundation, April hatch, 
each. E. D. Davies, Gallion, Ala. 


Tancred White Leghorns, — te M. 
special and Imperial matings, 200 331. Baby chicks, 
special offer. G. G. Howell, Philadelphia, Miss. 


Single Comb White Leghorns.—Pedigreed males used ; 
dams’ records 254-306 eggs. Hatching eggs and chicks. 
H. J. Hervey, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


aoe p-- gone Leghorn baby chicks and hatching 

mapaested stock. Trapnested stock, $20; 

flock mating. $15 per hundred. lineview Poultry Farm, 
Siluria, Ala. 

Ferris White Leghorns.—Eggs and chicks. Strong, 
hardy and vigorous; all quality chicks and culled for 
high egg production. Eggs 8c; chicks 15c each. Mead- 
owview Leghorn Farm, Athens, Ala. 


Hollywood - Tancred 300-330 egg blood Leghorns. 
eHioment. eggs, baby chicks, cockerels; ready for prompt 
xs discount on large orders. Catalogue 

E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

Large Single Comb White Leghorns, the 
cream of our foc’, mated to pedigreed males direct 
from Ferris highest, a 9 laying strain. Eggs, baby 
chicks. L. 8. a a. Miliport. Ala 

Hollywood Whi horns from ur bieeders aver- 
ee it ia — their first. vane, same stock 
very, guaranteed. Price $12.50 per 

Grove Poultry “Farm, Robertsdale, 


: 


\ 





Johnson’s 




















, a hy 
we 
Sendred. 
Ala 


from 





Turkey Eges.—Limited number of setting eggs from 
choice pens of Bronze, Bourbon Reds, White Hollands 
and Narragansetts. Price 75¢ to $1.25 each. Glen- 


me = —Best quality Bee Hives and _ appliances. 
uced. Send for catalogue. The Stover 
pte By Tibbee Station, Miss. 


FARM MACHINERY 


One Delaval Separator and two five gallon cans, in 
good condition, for sale. Used two years. L. B. Childs, 
Malone, Ala. 


The Cook Ditch Digger plows up the terrace better. 
Worth hundreds to a progressive farmer. Dealers 














You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating neg tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater. 53¢, Marion, Ind. 


~ Big profits, steady — our line food on 
toilet articles, No cash or experience needed. 
se 


soaps. 
free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 








Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. re or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 wookiy. Write Madison 
Industries; 560 Broadway, New Yor' 


Don’t sell for others. Employ ar yourself. Make 
your - products. Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tonal “Sctentine Laboratories, 1972 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Wanted.—Capable, 
sell fruit trees and or 
—_ Liberal cash commie advanced as orders are 

nt in. invited. Howard-Hickory Nur- 
— Hickory, N. C. 


A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter, Take orders shoes-hosiery direct wearer. 


Good income; pormegent Write now for free book, 
of Ahead.’” Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 623 So. 











reliable, — class salesman _ to 











@ $50 to $75 a week. Everyone needs Shoes. 

Sell 3 25 all-leather Shoes, amazingly low prices. 
85 styles—men’s, women’ ytason ‘Shoe No experience 
needed. Big outfit ~ ‘ason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 
613, Chippewa Falls, 


$5 Selling Outfit eed Free.—Make $10 daily 
easily demonstrating amazing new and entirely differ- 
ent Wringer Mop and Dust Mop. Housewives eagerly 























wood Farms, Pittsview, Ala. wanted. Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. buying. We deliver and collect. Get handsome outfit 
No money required. Write Delphos 
TWO OR MORE BR! BREEDS 2 GRINDING Mop Co. 3653-C Washington, Delphos. Ohio. 
Reds, ional a Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be No_ dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
Smith. bee a 7” a wae & ground. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, eral Distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 
Ala. up. Bw) — or be returned: needed ; fessemnecd “with 
White African Guineas, $2.50 pair; eggs, $1.25 unsold goods may return e — you wi 
sitting. Fishel’s White Rock eggs, $1.50 sitting. Mrs. HONEY sample case, license and 
Lee Story, Opelika, Ala. Pure Housy from producer. Also S Ci a Sure repeat orders, bebesive tanriteny, Ask now. 
DI iso Sweet Clover see Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 
an wi.80'p wi Dobe, ah. pain. —_ KODAK FINISHING ‘ Aeunte — month gp? auto to ivory , Le ~4 
ttes, per prepa: geese. - esides ntroduce new line guarante osiery for 
log free. M. H, Myers, Edom, ———_. men, women, children. 126 styles, colors. Beats store 
Iollar’s Kodak Esetehigs and supplies by mail, prices. Guaranteed to wear 7 moni or. new hose 
P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, free. Finest line Silk lery you ever saw. New 


Ba Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Langshans, 
White, Black, Brown and Buff rns, Anconas. 
Big LivanGro chicks, $12.50 to $16 per 100. 
Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 





hatching eggs, from Aristocrat Barred 
Reds, Barron, Hollywood, Tancred 
BEverlay Brown Leghorns, Martin's 
Prices reasonable. Prompt ship- 
free. Associated Farms, Stuarts 


Baby chicks, 
ks, Tompkins 
Leghorns, 
Wyandottes. 
Catalogue 
Draft, Va. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 














aos work and service. 





Roll Films Developed 10c.—Film packs developed 
25e; prints 4c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Se to Be. hy erg & Co., authorized’ Bastman agen, 
Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 


largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 











a 
sales plan. Credit give Spare time satisfactory. 
Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 5237, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Farmers’ ‘‘Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan.’**"—Mr. Farmer, 
why worry? You can make $30 to $150 weekly dis- 
tributing Whitmer Products to seer friends. Experi- 
ense unnecessary. We teach you how free. Earn while - 
learning. Car or team and wagon needed. Writ - 
day for farmers’ ‘‘Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan, 

Whitmer Company, Farm Dept. 4B, "“Golumbus, 
ndiana. 











OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





Sta-There at = wing clips positively stop chickens 
flying. Invisible, harmless. 25 cents dozen. 
Palmetto Sales Company, 552, Gaffney, 8, C. 





84 pages, show- 
int the world. 
free. 


a: 1928 catalog just from press. 
largest line of Poultry Supplies 
tOver 300 items.) Write for your copy 
Brower. Mfg. Co., C-83, Quincy, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 23 


Registered Chester Whites. — rT 
vice boars. Boggy Hollow Ranch "bras ae 














Buy Direct from Manufacturers.—One barrel dishes; 
not less than 100 pieces; contains not less than 12 
cups, saucers, all sizes plates, oatmeals, sugar, cream- 
er, platter, eae dishes, ee $5.50. Factory imper- 
fections. Same on decorated $9. Barrels unlimited. 
If freight is wer $1 we Day yr =, Shipped from 
our warehouses, on or New York. United China, 








Inc., Dept. C, Boston, 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write aa Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 





nean), Mesinered Peteus Leteen bea Meola: bane, 
. wyer, 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


$13.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof), in- 
troducing new insured .Hosiery. styles, 40 colors, 
guaranteed seven months. 
quired. You simply take 
lect (or you can deliver, suit yourself). 
aay. you daily, monthly er besides. 

mples. Spare time will do. Macochee 
Park 2905, Cineinnati, Ohio. . 


Agents.—Fixit Rubber Repair is the wonder of the 
age. It is semi-liquid, chemically prepaced pere pure up-river 
Para rubber. Applied cold, without or tools, it 
quickly vulcanizes itself to tube or yp, Repairs 
punctures or blowouts. Agents make money—best 
season now. 


Company, 
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Better Bred Hens Lay More 


Improve Your Stock and Gather More Eggs 


By G. A. TROLLOPE 


Extension Poultry Specialist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ee egg production of the flock may 
be increased by the use of well-bred 
males and females. The cost of male 
birds representing blood lines capable of 
transmitting high-egg production to their 
offspring is readily offset by the larger 
number of eggs laid and the greater 
yalue of the offspring. Pedigreed males 
are obtainable at reasonable prices. Sonte 
of the requirements of birds for breeding 
purposes follow :— 

1, The male should represent known high 
breeding for egg production, being either 
pedigreed or the offspring of pedigreed stock. 

2. Breeding stock should conform in body 
type and-plumage to the recognized seandnod 
of the variety and breed. 

3. Beauty, as well as utility, should be 
sought, with the least possible sacrifice of 
either. 

4. There is a recognized standard of weight 
for each breed. Endeavor to select males and 
females that reasonably conform to the fol- 
lowing weight requirements:— 

Cock- 
Cock erel Hen Pullet 
Rhode Island Reds.... 8% ™% 6% 5% 
Barred Plymouth Rock 9% Rg 7% 6 
White Wyandottes ... 8% 7M 6% 5% 


Orpingtons ...........+ 10 8%, 8% 7 
SE ey 5% 4% 4% 3% 
White Leghorns ..... 5% 4% 4 3% 


The quality of breeding stock selected 
must depend to a large extent upon the 
number and quality of birds available for 
selection. Avoid as far as possible the 
use of birds possessing any of these dis- 
qualifications :— 

Plumage color foreign to variety and breed. 

Side sprigs on comb. 

Crooked beaks. 

Combs not characteristic of breed. 


Feathers, down or studs on hocks, shanks, 
or between toes of clean legged breeds 


Wry or squirrel tails. 

Slipped or split wings. 

Considerable white enamel in face or too 
much red in ear lobes of Leghorns and sim- 
ilar varieties. 

Considerable white in ear lobes of red ear- 
lobed breeds. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
major disqualifications. For more com- 
plete information see the American Stan- 
dard of Perfection or secure a copy of 
bulletin entitled Fairs’ published by the 
Extension Service, Auburn, Alabama. 


Vigor a Prerequisite 
TRONG, healthy parents may be ex- 
pected to produce strong and healthy 

chicks. The familiar law of breeding, 
“Like begets like,” is worthy of careful 
consideration and application in the se- 
lection of breeding stock. It is some- 
times possible to correct a weakness on 
the female side by the use of a strong 
male. This fact should encourage the 
most careful selection of males. 

Vitality is indicated by the alertness, 
the full bright eye, and thrifty appear- 
ance of the individual. Choose birds 
having refined heads and bodies long, 
deep and broad. 


Female breeders eligible for the breed- 
ing pen lay eggs af chalk white shell or 
medium brown tint according to breed. 
Size of egg is of more importance than 
number. A reasonable standard for size 
of egg is 24 ounces per dozen. Eggs of 
irregular shape and faulty shell should 
be discarded for hatching purposes. 


Hens Versus Pullets 

HE highest fertility and hatchability 

of eggs and best chicks are secured 
from the use of females that have pass- 
ed one or more laying seasons. How- 
ever, early hatched, well developed pul- 
lets that have been managed properly 
will give good results as breeders. 

In the Leghorns and other Mediter- 
ranean breeds one male is sufficient for 
15 to 20 females. The proportion of 
males may be reduced in large matings. 
One male to 10 or 12 females in the 
American class and one male to 8 or 10 
females in the Asiatic class is necessary. 

It is good practice to pull or clip the 
feathers about the vent in many of the 
heavy feathered breeds. The spurs of 
cocks may be cut back within % inch of 
the leg if necessary. This operation is 
readily performed with fine saw or prun- 
ing knife. ‘ 
Care of Eggs 

ATINGS should be made about 

two weeks before eggs are used for 
hatching. Especially during cold weath- 
er, eggs should be gathered twice’ daily 
to prevent chilling. Hatching eggs are 
conveniently kept in standard egg cases 
and turned’ daily by alternately tipping 
the case on one side. A room temper- 
ature of 50 to 60 degrees tends to prevent 
rapid evaporation and preserves. the 
hatching qualities of the eggs. The ear- 
lier eggs are incubated after being laid 
the better, although they may be kept 
not to exceed 14 days. 


Feeding for Good Hatches 


HE hatching quality of eggs is influ- 

enced considerably by the kind of 
ration used and feeding practices fol- 
lowed. 

Eggs laid by hens losing flesh are like- 
ly to hatch poorly. This may be the 
result of inability to supply the eggs 
with proper vitamine. Poor hatches fre- 
quently result from flocks which are 
forced for unusually heavy production 
during the winter either by using arti- 
ficial lights or a forcing ration. 


Yellow corn, green feed, milk, sun- 
shine, and cod liver oil are valuable 
sources of vitamine supply. Good qual- 


ity alfalfa leaf meal, 
pea hay are practical 
green feed. 

The breeding flock requires sunshine 
and should not be confined to the house 
more than half the daylight period. 


soybean or cow- 
substitutes for 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


f pape following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard C hicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, Se oe eek $0.1770 $0.1815 $0.1485 $0.1242 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots ...... 46.50 ei adaseet Caeaes 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ........ 07V%, 08 (Tes ee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 217% 1. A_e 1.85 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwt. .......c00.0005 81 8.3 11.70 764 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... ini8 1398 9.01 6.88 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ............ 25%, 39% 23% 23%, 
Hens, live, fb. ...... Said th ale gie bbe 25 25 26Y%4 14% 
Butter, OMIT Te ik vas cides bse eee 47M 46 50 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.55% 1.45 1.37 1.08 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .........++. 96%" 89 69%" 58% 
Oats, No. 2, write, bu. ........++-. 594 56% MB 43%, 
Hay, ¢ ue 1 timothy, Ob senesced 17.50 17.50 19.50 16.05 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











tons; White and B 
Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.. 





High Quality CHICKS! 


Delivered by Parcel Post Prepaid. 

White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ........ 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
Rose Comb Reds; — and Buff Orping- 
Wyandottes and Anconas ..............-- 


MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, INC., Box J, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 


2s 50 100 500 1,000 
$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $58.00. $110.60 

48 8.00. 15.00 70.00 135.00. 

6.08 10.08 18.06 85.00 175.00 
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AMERICA’S 
LEADING 


EADING. 1 F 






TANCRED, a, THOMPSO o' Ss, 

100% Live 

Anconas wi Ti ante mains ode) oben tagntenhabtoes? $12.00 
Bd. and Wh. Roc - Bik. Minorcas, S. C, and R. C. Reds 14.00 


Silver then and White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons = 


Partt.dge Plymouth Rocks 
Assorted Heavy Breeds .. 
Assorted Lig ht 
Order NOW, 
GLASER 






10.00 
delivered when wanted. Reference: People’ s Banking Co. Free Literature, Write 
HATCHERIES, BOX 155-F, 


McCOMB, OHIO 
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Pay the stman when you 

get your chicks. Purebred se- 

lected stock with fine breed type 

and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 

Write for our illustrated catalog which 

§ tells all about our chicks and our C.0.D, 
Plan of shipment. Write today. 

We alse furnish 2 and 6 weeks old chicks. 

W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, 0. 





LOOKOUT CHICKS 
Mean sticcess with your $$. Bred for eggs 
and give results. B. Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
Jersey Black Giants, W. Leghorns. Prices 
right, 100% live delivery. Write for catalog. 

CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Trap-Nested CHIX 


Means Ip eggs—More eggs more money. 
Don’t buy ordinary Leghorn Chix when we 
on furnish you Baby Chix from our TRAP- 
STED State Accredited layers for $15.00 a 
euteelk Write for circular. Tancred 324 egg 
male heads best pen. Mail your order now. 
20% dogoeit balance C. O. D. 
BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Stoek bleed tested and tnapested ty N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PED! GREED MALES used 

ctusively frem hens with records 200-308. Hanseon- 
Ta foundation. Prices reasonable. 








PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Howard Farm, Dunn,N.C. 














doeslay Phe ay ey 
encores WA Suc . wre ouk Gn 


- onus ara. ach eiooant Purchase 
“Wiper 100 Bookg Order. Prompt i nonioeiee al 


GALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 10. Moatrese, Mo- 








1000 
Ferris Strain W. Leghorns siz 907-3 HH vase 


—— | sosoneee 

Sersveaegite e750 
Rhode Island Reds ..... 14 67.50 1 
Black Minorcas ........-. 14 67.50 130 
FE. iveevevecsccevts 42.10 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 

nevatiag han BABY CHICKS 

Champion Winter Layers; Win Winter Beg 

Production Test and $50.00 Silver Loring 

Cup at Ga. Natl. 

Seapets, Cc. shan 
Giants. 


Roc 
HARRIS" A KTOMERY. | Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; Sntiiet. Lanting writin; 
prices within reach of all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12. BRENHAM, TEX. 


FREE BROODER ott sien 


elec) 

















PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS wus 


Pat. Off. 
Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
careful bloed 


RIVERSIDE #W 
1} 


desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free cata containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 


The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 








Baby Chicks 
KENTUCKY y 4 C.0.D. 


Wetaketherisk. 
Send ay. postman $1.00 


i = 
Our catalog shows many Ee Seg 


old stock ont 6 — ed mw 8 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, 























SUN SHINE CHICKS t 


t Live GROW 
Big rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 
rents having free range the year round. 
RIES) 14 years rx satisfaction because custom- 
ers find Sunshine Chicks live and grew. 
Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
— ——. a 4 ~ - r— hatch and ship 


catalog. 
SUNSHINE ‘WATCHERIES, RRS CORYOON, IND. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
































HUNDREDS 0 COCKERELS, 
OF PULLETS, 
Hens, out of stock with egg contest recerds up te 314 
egos. Hatehing oees, ete. Shipped c.c.d. and guaran- 
teed. Get our 
catalog before RRIS, 

nien, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by su 

tion agents of various publications who 
ae of promises as to 
a to be sent later on. 
be Penge Should be on guard against 


isrep 





Our Pro ive Farmer agents are 
teahuvoled’ 40 gueanba nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 

This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and —~ to honest ts. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer 
sentative is found promising 

to be sent or given later, the fact 
3 should be reported 





to us. 
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to serve the customer well and save him 
more. Because this pdlicy has been rigid- 
ly adhered to throughout the twenty- 
six years of the Company, it is known 
as a different kind of chain store. 


It is different because the Merchant 
in charge selects merchandise from a 
large staff of expert buyers in the 
world’s markets to meet the needs of 
the people of his community—having 
a financial interest in his store he 
naturally is keenly interested in every 
civic move that will make his com- 
munity a better business place and a 
better place in which to live—though 
strictly local in its Service and inter- 
ests, it brings to its customers the far- 
reaching advantages of National buy- 
ing resources. 


Dry 
Goods, 
Clothing, 
Furnishings 
and Shoes, for 
the Entire Family 


VERY J. C. Penney 
Company Depart- 
ment Store is welded to local needs on the solid anvil of Service. 
Today, as in 1902 when Mr. J. C. Penney opened the first 
store of what is now a Nation-wide Institution, the policy is 











‘é Examples— 


of Economical Shopping at 

J. C. Penney Company Stores. 
Quality goods at quantity prices, 
built to service specifications, 
famous for satisfaction given. 


For Women and Misses: 
445—Silk and rayon full fashioned hosiery, 
good weight 98 
447—Silk-to-top full fashioned hosiery, medium 
weight 1.49 
449—Pure silk full fashioned hosiery, lisle top. 1.49 
455—Sheer silk-to-top full fashioned hosiery, 
chiffon weight 1.49 
Hand-Bags in leathers, fittings, shapes and 
colors to harmonize with new Spring outfits, 


For Men and Young Men: ack panel 
Suits in hard-finished worsteds, tweeds and cas- 
simeres—desired models, patterns and colors, 

19.75 and 24.75 

Work Clothes and Footwear for farm and shop—the kind 

that helps in the day’s work and satisfies the pocketbook. 





JCPENNE 


“‘quality—always at a saving” 











J. C. Penney Company Department Stores, with Thrift a 
the guiding spirit of all Buying and Selling plans, are essen 
tially Economy Centers of their individual communities. Ti 
see how much ¢an be put into a community—rather than ho 
much can be taken out—is the foremost consideration in t 


Ny 


operation of each store. 


You will be pleased with the valued 
and you will enjoy its “home town 
spirit of neighborly helpfulness. 


Our Spring Store News Catalog ig 
teady. It tells an interesting story of 
Quality and Savings. If you have not 
received your copy, please write for it, 


For Address of Our Store Nearest You—Address Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Iowa 
Kansas— 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


York City—954 Stores i in 46 States— 


+ 


New Hampshire 2 
New Jersey 3 
New Mexico 10 
New York 15 
No. Carolina 17 
No. Dakota 24 
Ohio 41 
Oklahoma 33 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


+ 
| 


$+ Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Oregon 32 
Pennsylvania 39 
Rhode Island 1 
So. Carolina 6 
So. Dakota 21 
‘Tennessee 10 
Texas 54 





